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JANUARY. 

The scene presented by our artist is an admirable illustration 
of the rugged month of January. In its spirit and fidelity to na- 
‘ture it is worthy of the pencil of Bewick. Night is closing, and 
a regular old-fashioned snow-storm setting in. The coach has 
stopped to change horses at a stage-house ; one ostler is taking off 
the leaders, and another unfastening the traces of the wheeler. 
The coachman does not leave his scat; he cannot spare time to 
gossip for a moment with the landlord, for he has ten miles fur- 
ther to go to-night, and by the way the snow is collecting, he 
may find drifts for his cattle to wallow through before he reaches 
his journey’s end. A lady, more fortunate than her fellow-passen- 
gers, is alighting at the comfortable inn. Round this winter 
scene are branches of the holly, with its sharp, thorny-pointed 
leaves and clustered berries. In these days of railroads, stage- 
coaches have disappeared from the main routes of travel; but 
there are numerous localities where they still p'y, where the 


coachman is still a great man, the mereury of lovers and_trades- 
men, the favorite of landlords, the oracle of ostlers, and the idol 
of aspiring youths, the height of whose ambition it is one day to 
handle the ribbons and wield the whistling lash of some dashing 
team. January is a starting-point in life’s journey, where, like the 
travellers in our engraving, we take fresh horses for our onward 
trip. Here we may part with some of our companions, but the 
hope of meeting them again enables us to bear their loss. Ad- 
versity may close upon us like the thickening snow-storm, but 
with brave hearts and unflinching will we shall reach our journey’s 
end in safety. There is something not unpleasant in an old-fash- 
ioned January snow-storm, when 


“ The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge.” 


These spotless masses, will, before many moons have waxed 
and waned, be transmuted by the alchemy of nature into foliage, 
grass and flowers. January and June are in partnership in the 


UARY. 


horticultural business. This white garment of the fields nue 
tures the roots of the herbaceous plants and saves them from an- 
nihilation. But apart from these considerations, there is some- 
thing picturesque and interesting in the masquerade that familiar 
objects assume. On the morning after a January snow-storm, one 
must take an observation to ascertain his Imtitude and longitude, for 
fences disappeared, landmarks obliterated, architecture changed, 
make us almost believe the days of witchcraft and magic have re- 
turned. But even were nature tenfold more unkind, still would we 
thank her for the additional warmth this mid-winter season gives 
to home feeling and home enjoyments. The fireside circle, the 
social gathering, the gay dance, the instructive lecture, the long 
evening study—these are enjoyments the more dearly prized be- 
cause old Boreas is roaring out of doors, and we are ready to 
drown his rude voice with a gay carol, or the cheering salutation, 
which we now utter to our patrons and readers, one and all,— 


wishing them “ A happy New Year !” 
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A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER 
A. D. 1770.—THE BAPTISM OF BLOOD. 
Remember March.— Shakspearc. 


Tne carly darkness of an evening in the first dreary month of 
a New England spring had set in, and candles were already 
lighted in the bar-room of a small inn in the town of Charles- 
town, province of Massachusetts Bay. The date at which our 
siory commences is not unimportant. It was the fifth of March, 
in the year 1770. 

The day had been blustering, but night had closed still and 
clear. A glance from the window showed the hills, streets and 
house-tops white with snow and reflecting the steady rays of a 
crescent moon. It was just such a night when the blaze of a 
good fire of hickory is peculiarly grateful, and when it thaws out 
not merely the frost from men’s limbs, but that icy reserve of 
manner which is a bar to good fellowship, and promotes sociabil- 
ity within the wide circle of its influence. And mine host of the 
Black Bull—that was the name of the hostelrie—entertaining the 
same philosophical opinion we have expressed of the virtues of 
a good fire, and wood being at that time both plentiful and cheap, 
faithfully obeyed, though he had probably never read it, the 
Horatian mandate : 

Dissolve frigus, ligna super focos 


Large reponens, 


which meancth, liberally interpreted, “ pile on the logs without 
regard to cost.” Indeed, one Julius Cesar (“to such base uses 
must we come at last!’’), an involuntary exile from the warmer 
climate of Africa, had been employed diligently all the afternoon 
in accumulating material for the prodigious blaze that now roared 
up the yawning chimney, in the corner of which, with his curved 
shins almost charred by the intense heat, he now sat, “with short 
pipe ruminant,” the picture of content—a human salamander. 

But the ebony visage of honest Caesar was the only happy one 
on which the firelight glanced that evening. There were perhaps 
a dozen men in the room, including the landlord and the black, 
most of them smoking, but all wearing moody brows under their 
slouched three-cornered hats, and muttering to each other in the 
low deep tones of indignation. It seemed as if a spell had fallen 
on the company, nor did Elnathan Strong, the landlord, a dry 
joker in his way, make an effort to dispel it. 

As they sat in this manner, the jingle of bells was heard as a 
sleigh drove up to the door. Ordinarily, an arrival like this, 
though no uncommon event, would have drawn one or two curi- 
ous people to the window and occasioned some bustle in the bar- 
room, but now the landlord even did not move—he merely mo- 
tioned to Cesar, and the black arose rather reluctantly and shuf- 
fied out of the room to look to the new-comer’s horse. A moment 
afterwards two persons, muffled in buffalo coats, came in. The 
landlord nodded and the circle of moody smokers, after a keen 
glance or two, silently made room for the travellers to approach 
the fire. There was indeed nothing remarkable in their appear- 
ance to attract attention. Onc of them was a hale, ruddy looking 
man, whose vigorous frame betokened a laborious occupation, as 
the silvered hairs that streamed over his coat collar gave evidence 
of years. His companion was a handsome lad of sixteen, with 
blue eyes, a frank, fearless expression of countenance, and cluster- 
ing curls of rich brown that relieved and set off the florid bloom 
of his complexion. 

“Cool night, I reckon, Capin Stanley,” said the landlord. 

“ Yes—sharp for the season,” was the reply. 

“ Drive down from Lexington this afternoon ?” 

“Yes. Icame down to learn the news, as much as for any- 
thing else. I s’pose we’re all right here,” he added, glancing 
round the room. 

“You can take your oath of that, cap’n,” said the landlord. 
“* There’s no lobster back here—and the government spies never 
venture their noses inside the Black Bull.” 

“Yah! yah!” said the negro, who had re-entered the room and 
assumed his accustomed corner. “‘ Massa Strong keep two bar’|s 
ob tar in de sink-room, and dar’s spar feather beds in de garret, 
Cap’n Stanley.” 

“ Cesar!” said the landlord, solemnly. “ How often have I 
requested you to keep that ere box of dominoes shut when we’re 
discussin’ the affairs of the Province. But the nigger is right, 
cap’n,” he added, “I do keep a lot of tar and feathers—and—and 
—other groceries too,” he said significantly. “There’s good 
shootin’ on the bay, you know—and you don’t know how I’ve 
improved since I was out with you duckin’ last. Why, cap’n, I 
can hit the bigness of a man with a single ball at two hundred 
yards, off hand.” 

“Good!” said the captain. “And now, neighbors—tell me 
what's going on? I’ve heard nothing for a week.” 

Before any one else could reply, the loquacious negro had again 
taken up the word. 

“De pot’s a bilin’ massa—furiously. De red coats ’buse de 
people *bominably. Dar was a big fight lass Friday dat ebber was 
ober in Massa Gray's rope-walk: De twenty-ninfh and de four- 

cenfh am gettin’ so sarcy—O, lordy! De sogers an’ de people 


can’t exist prematurely in de same place wif dat harmonious co- 
operation dat is preferable—dat’s- my opinion.” 

“ Your opinion!” said the landlord, in huge disdain. “Have 
you been swallerin’ a dictionary ?” , 

“No, Massa Strong. I hab not been swallerin’ a dictionary. 
But dem’s de berry words I heard Mass Jim Otis say in old Fun- 
nel todder night. Golly! how we make de ole cradle rock when 
he say ‘um.” 

“ The black is right,” said a deep, startling voice. “The town 
is in a ferment—and the insolence of the soldiers can no longer 
be borne. ‘To submit to it were base and cowardly.” 

“ Father,” whispered the lad to the old man the landlord had 
addressed as Captain Stanley, “isn’t that Mr. Forrester, the 
strange man who lives all by himself in the lone house in the oak 
woods back of us.” 

The old man nodded. 

“Where this is to end,” continued the stranger, as if to him- 
self, for his wild, dark eyes were fixed upon the floor, and he 
seemed to pursue his own train of thought, without reference to 
others, “‘ God knows. But we have hoped and hoped for a pacitic 
issue from the labyrinth in which we are involved, till hope has 
become a mockery. The king and his ministers have temporized 
—have receded—but it was only the recoil of the tiger that pre- 
cedes his spring. They have not bated one iota of the tyrannous 
principle that lies at the bottom of our troubles. We are to be 
enslaved or crushed. We are treated already as rebels—let us 
deserve the name! Think ye that two or three regiments are all 
that will be quartered upon us? I tell you you will yet see the 
strects of Boston blazing with scarlet and bristling with bayonets 
—every height crowned with royal batteries. But a spirit is 
abroad that will shake the throne itself, if its guardians go too 
far. There was an array at the funeral of the murdered boy the 
other day that foreshadowed what the minions of tyranny must 
look for when the muster-roll of vengeance is read.” 

“Were you in Boston, then?” asked young Stanley, with 
breathless interest. 

“ Ay—then and before,” continued the speaker. ‘Iwas not 
further from young Snider than I am from you when the cow- 
ardly miscreant Richardson fired his musket on the unarmed 
crowd, and the first martyr to the cause of liberty fell, and his 
young blood bubbled forth on the pavement. It yet stains the 
stones, and cries aloud for vengeance. And be ye sure the inno- 
cent blood will be avenged—and redder stains yet crimson the 
strects of Boston.” 

As he uttered these words, the stranger rose, and wrapping his 
cloak about him, strode towards the door. Captain Stanley rose 
at the same time and approached him as his hand touched the 
lock. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Forrester,” said he. 
going over to town ?” 

“Tam,” replied Forrester, in alow tone. “ I have to meet some 
friends there on public business. Did you think of crossing ?” 

Tos.” 

“Do so—and see for yourself the condition of things I have 
described.” 

Captain Stanley called his son, and the three went together to 
the ferry. In a few minutes they landed, and passing through 
Prince’s Street, struck into Middle Street, as a part of Hanover 
Strect was then called, whence, through Union Street, they reached 
Dock Square. Though it was now getting late, there were many 
people abroad. But it was no holiday attraction that called out 
the mechanics of the North End—the men from the ship-yards, 
the caulkers, gravers, riggers and ship-builders—the bone and 
muscle of the town, on that chilly evening. A sort of inexplica- 
ble, feverish excitement—a premonition of something vague and 
startling seemed to have driven men from their firesides. 
Groups collected talking over public matters in a wild, excited 
way. Now and then some one more angry or more eloquent than 
his fellows would gather quite an auditory about him, and give 
utterance to what in after years was called a stumpspeech. Pop- 
ular sentiments and denunciations of tyranny were loudly ap- 
plauded. The crowd, purposcless but excited, gradually increas- 
ed. They were in that state when a man approached Forester, 
and hurriedly whispered something in his ear. 

“ Again!” cried Forrester, starting. 

“T saw it myself,” said the man. 

“ Fellow-citizens,”’ said Forrester, raising his voice, and address- 
ing those around him. “The soldiers are again at their bloody 
work. Another citizen has been wounded by a butcher of the 
29th in Boylston’s Alley. Can you endure this ?” 

“No! no!” shouted a dozen voices. 

“‘ Beware !” said Stanley, grasping his companion by the cloak. 
“They are excited enough already. If you do anything, seck to 
allay their fever.” 

“It is too late,” said Forrester, shaking off his hand. “TI tell 
you the hour has arrived. Tell me!” he shouted to the crowd, 
“are these minions of the crown to trample us to earth, and are 
we to kiss the armed heels that destroy us ?” 

“No! no!” shouted the infuriated crowd. “To the main 
guard! to the main guard!” And dividing into three streams, 
the people poured out of the square. 

Stanley, in his anxiety not to be separated from his boy, lost 
sight of the man who had accompanied them from Charlestown, 
and holding fast to his son’s hand, was swept through Royal 
Exchange Lane into King Street. 

“ Down with the red-coats!” shouted a stalwort fellow in a 
frieze coat. 

A single sentry at the custom house, alarmed at the demons 
tion, called for help. In a moment half a dozen men in scarlet, 
with fixed bayonets, accompanied by a sergeant and an officer in 


“But are you 


uniform, forced their way through the crowd, and joining their 
comrade, formed a line round the steps of the custom house, 
facing the infuriated populace. 

Young Stanley, fearless, though excited, clung to his father’s 
hand, and gazed with intense interest on the scene passing before 
his eyes. The crowd thickened with astonishing rapidity. The 
bells rang a fire alarm, and people came pouring into King Street 
from all quarters. 

“ Cowards! slaves!” shouted a gigantic negro, directly in front 


of the soldiers, and brandishing a club in their faces. “ Why 
don’t you fire ?” 
_ “ They dare not,” cried another. ‘ Redcoats are below par on 


*Change.” 

“ Henry,” said Captain Stanley, “let us go. That officer can- 
not control his men. We are in danger here.” 

But it was easier to speak of retiring than to effect a retreat. 
The crowd was so dense in the rear that a retrograde movement 
was impossible. The father and son were tossed to and fro by 
the waves of the multitude like skiffs upon a stormy sea. Occa- 
sionally through openings in front they caught glimpses of the 
musket barrels in the hands of the soldiers, and the channeled 
bayonets gleaming cold in the moonlight. All of a sudden a 
flash and a stunning report—another! and another! and another! 
With wild cries the crowd surged away from the fatal spot. 
There lay on the trampled snow five men writhing in the agonies 
of death. 

“ Now is our time,” gasped Stanley, and he hurried down the 
Royal Exchange Lane with his darling boy. ‘‘ Are you sure you 
are not hurt, Henry ?”’ he asked, as they reached Hanover Street. 
“What would my poor wife say, if you went home with a death 
wound ?” 

“Tam unhurt, dear father. And you?” 

“ Something—some one struck me in the crowd. Iam faint. 
But push on—the streets are full of these men of blood.” 

“O God, father—you are failing !” 

“A glass of water will revive me,” said the old man, feebly. 

“Let us stop at this house,” said the boy ; and he knocked at a 
door opposite which they had halted—it bore the name of “ Mar- 
garet Williams, Dressmaker,” engraved on the brass plate. 

His knock was answered by a pale, middle-aged woman, de- 
cently attired, who came to the door with a candle, and inquired 
their business. 

“There has been a disturbance in King Street,” said the lad. 
“The king’s troops have fired on the people. My dear father is 
hurt—how or how badly I know not. ©, dear madam—help me 
to get him in, and let him lie down till I procure a surgeon.” 

The lady of the house set down her light and aided the dis- 
tracted boy in bringing his now sinking father into the sitting- 
room that opened from the entry, where they laid him on a couch 
and propped up his head with pillows. The lady now informed 
the lad that a surgeon lived directly opposite. Young Stanley 
flew across the street and returned with the surgeon. As they 
entered the room he saw a beautiful girl of his own age, kneeling 
and supporting his father’s head, while her mother, the person 
who had admitted them, was bathing his temples with water. 
The surgeon opened the sufferer’s vest and shirt. A slight stain 
was on the latter. After a moment’s examination he turned to 
the boy with tears in his eyes. 

“ Your father wants to speak to you,” he said. 

Young Stanley knelt down ‘beside him. 

“My dear boy,” said the old man, faintly, laying his hand up- 
on the lad’s shining curls, “‘ you must go home without me. I am 
going. Bear my best love to your dear mother—be to her as you 
have been to me, darling, a blessing and a joy. Be truce to her 
and—to your country !” 

The poor boy bowed his head in an agony of grief. But the 
hand he held in his grew colder and colder—till he grasped the 
fingers of a corpse. With a wild cry, as if his heart-strings 
snapped in the agony, he Tell upon the body. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RURAL HOMESTEAD. 


A LitTLe more than four years have elapsed since the tragic 
scene depicted in our last chapter. It is now summer. The foli- 
age of June, in all its plenitude of beauty, clothes the broad wood- 
lands, here hanging over splintered precipices, there skirting 
smooth pastures, where cattle and sheep are peacefully browsing. 
The young corn, refreshed by a recent rain, gives promise of a 
bountiful harvest. Over all bends one of those unrivalled skies, 
which not even Italy can parallel. 

A little removed from the pleasant village of Lexington, on the 
side of a private road that lost itself in the verdant depths of an 
ancestral forest, stood an old-fashioned one-story cottage, on the 
roof of which the green mosses had gathered, their bright patches 
contrasting with the dusky huc of the weather-beaten shingles. 
The little door-yard in front of the house, neatly enclosed by a 
paling, was appropriated to the culture of flowers, shrubs and 
sweet-scented herbs. A broad-leaved vine was trained ‘over its 
rustic porch. A row of cherry-trees stood sentinel by the road-— 
side. In the rear of the cottage was a large barn; and midway 
between the barn and house rose the gigantic sweep of a well, the 
“old oaken bucket” resting on the curb. To the right extended 
a noble orchard ; to the left, a wide tract of mowing-land, now al- 
most ready for the seythe. In a word, the little cottage and its 
surroundings wore an aspect of thrift and comfort, and were 
proofs that the inmates were far removed from the approach of 
want. 


Just inside the doorway sat a neatly-clad female, advanced in 
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years, plying a spinning-wheel, while on the step a young man 
was reclining, his back resting on the door-frame. The aged lady 
was Widow Stanley ; the vigorous and athletic young man at her 
feet, her son, the boy whom the fire of the British in King Street 
had deprived of a father. 

“Then, mother,” said the young man, “ you arc not displeased 
that I have joined Captain Parker’s company of minute-men.” 

“Your father was a soldicr,” said the widow. “He did his 
duty nobly at Louisburg for that ungrateful king whose minions 
slew him.” 

“ Ay, mother; and his sword bears the legend—‘ never draw 
me without cause, nor sheathe me with dishonor.’ ” 

““ Would that every sword bore that motto!” said the widow ; 
“or rather would that every sword were turned into a pruning- 
hook, and that war should utterly cease out of the earth. But 
alas! my son, when wicked men bear sway, when cruel men arm 
for oppression and spoliation, the good must gird on the weapons 
of the flesh, and smite even as they are smitten.” 

“Then,” said the young man, “ if, to defend our rights, the drum 
calls us to arms, I shall go forth with your blessing.” 

“My son,” said the widow, suspending her employment, and 
gazing earnestly on the handsome face of the youthful yeoman, 
“you are the last of seven children. One by one my blossoms 
were taken from me to bloom in a better world. He who was a 
kind and good husband, through good report and evil report, 
through sunshine and storm, has been taken. I have bowed my 
heart, and said, ‘God’s will be done! the Lord giveth and he tak- 
eth away!’ Yon are the last of my earthly treasures: but in the 
good cause, I can see even you go forth to battle, yea, even to die 
for your country !” 

“God bless you, mother, for the word ; it inspires me with new 
resolution.” 

“But I pray to Heaven nightly,” resumed the aged woman, 
“‘ that I may be spared this last sacrifice. I pray that God will 
avert the storm that is brooding over the colony.” 

“T fear there is little hope of that, mother,” said the young 
man. “ There must be war before there is peace. And we are 
prepared for it. What is the king doing? He is sending troops 
to Boston by the ship-load. They march through the streets with 
fixed bayonets, with drums beating and colors flying, like a be- 
sieging army into a conquered town. The ships are lying idle at 
the wharves; mechanics are out of employ; many of the mer- 
chants have closed their stores. On one side, mother, the king’s 
friends are insolent and arrogant; on the other, the people silent, 
determined and united. There must be a collision, and a fearful 

“one, soon.” 

“T pity our poor friends in Boston,” said the widow. “ Here, 
with fertile fields, yielding liberal returns, we are beyond want, 
but commerce is the life-blood of a seaport.” 

“T was thinking of that, mother; and, as I spoke, I thought of 
the widow lady and her daughter, in Hanover Street, they who 
were so kind to my poor father in his last moments. We are, 
as you say, comfortably off here, and probably safe, in this lonely 
spot, from annoyance, should matters come to the worst. I should 
like very much to offer Mrs. Williams and her daughter a shelter 
under our roof.” 

“ The very thing I was about suggesting,” said Mrs. Stanley. 
“T highly approve the plan. The first time you go to town, I 
wish you would see them, and urge them to come here.” 

“ With your approval,” said young Stanley, “I will go imme- 
diately. I have some purchases to make, and I will drive down 
to Charlestown in the wagon, and either bring them back with me, 
or appoint a day to do so.” 

“ Well, Henry ; promise me that you will not expose yourself. 
I know your high spirit ; but your life must not be endangered in 
a broil. Remember the fifth of March.” 

“It is engraven too deeply on my memory for me to forget it. 
I never lose sight one moment of your great loss. You have my 
word, mother, that I will avoid contest with the enemies of my 
country, at least till the hour arrives for an effective meeting. I 
will but speak a word with Cesar, and make a call in the neigh- 
borhood, and shall then be ready to start.” 

Julius Cesar had resigned his post of ostler to the Black Bull, 
in Charleston, and had engaged to work on the widow Stanley's 
farm in Lexington; he and young Stanley performing all the la- 
bor. His employer found him a vigorous and faithful coadjutor, 
though the black was somewhat advanced in years, for his age, 
like Adam Winterton’s, and, for the same reason, was “frosty, 
though kindly.” The only “small vice” Cesar had was an in- 
ordinate love of tobacco, which he cherished through the medium 
of a pipe. 

As Stanley approached the cornfield, the view of which a short 
piece of board fence hid from him, he heard certain words in the 
deep voice of the black, very different from those required in any 
of the directions of field culture. 

“By de leff flank! leff face! file march! Halt! 
Eyes right! shoulder firelock !” 

“Why Cesar!” cried Stanley, opening the gate, “what are 
you doing here ?” 

The black was standing solemnly crect, in his hat and blue 
frock, shouldering his hoc with the precision of a veteran. 

“ Present arms!” cried the black ; and instantly suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he brought his implement to a “ present.” 

“ You haven’t answered my question, Mr. Cwsar,” said young 
Stanley, smiling. 

“*'Tan’ at ease,” said the black, resting his chin on his hoec- 
handle, and standing in a most uneasy attitude. “ Beg pardon, 


front face ! 


massa: but I’m studying military tictacks, on de Norfolk plan, as 
recommended by Dr. Warren, de first physician in de colony— 
de same gentleman dat proscribes blue pills for de scarlet fever.” 


“‘ And in the meantime the rag-weed and witch-grass is overrun- 
ning my corpfield.” 

“No, massa, no. I call de witch-grass de British light in- 
fantry, ‘cause it runs so fast, and de ragweeds de grannydears— 
and den you ought to see what licks I fotch ’em.” 

“ Very well; you must work double tides to-day, for I’m going 
down to Boston.” 

“Take me ‘long, massa, take me long,” cried the black. 
want to see de parade on de common. 
de employment from column into line.” 

“You must remain here, Cesar, like a good soldier, at your 
post. But tell me—think you I shall find Forrester up yonder, if 
I call; I don’t wish to take the walk for nothing.” 

“I tink you will, massa. I see ’um skulking along in dat di- 
rection not ober half an hour since.” 

“Very well. See that you harness the horse to the wagon 
against I come back. And don’t you leave home till I return 
from Boston.” 

“ Bery well, massa.” 

Leaving the cornfield, Stanley struck into the wood-path, and a 
few minutes’ walk through the oak trees brought him to a little 
clearing, where there stood a rude log hut, built partly against a 
ledge of rock that rose perpendicularly to the height of some 
forty feet. Hard by, a spring of water bubbled from the 
ledge, and after filling a rude trough, trickled down and was lost 
in the greensward. Through an opening in the trees there was a 
glimpse of a couple of acres of land planted with Indian corn, 
beans and potatoes. A knock at the rude door produced an in- 
vitation to enter, pronounced in a deep voice, and Stanley, avail- 
ing himself of the permission, stood in the presence of the re- 
cluse, as Forrester was termed by the neighboring villagers. 


A few stools and benches, rudely fashioned, some shelves con- 
taining books, a rough pine bedstead and table, a dresser with a 
few of the most indispensable articles, composed the entire furni- 
ture of this rustic hut. 

Forrester, clad in a very coarse suit of gray, was employed in 
cleaning a rifle, the barrel of which he had removed from the 
stock. He silently motioned Stanley to take a seat, and then re- 
sumed his occupation. 

“You don’t find much game in the woods now, I fancy,” said 
Stanley. 

“Tt will be plentier by-and-hy,” said the recluse, significantly, 
“and we shall all be hunters then.” 

“TI should be dull if I did not take your allusion,” said Stan- 
ley. “But is it your opinion that the signs of the time in- 
dicate—” 

“A deadly collision, and that before long.” 

“Yet they tell me that the people of Boston were never more 
quiet than now.” 

“They tell you no more than the truth. Just before the torna- 
do of the tropics, the air is hushed: the broad leaves of the palm 
hang like idle flags ; the dark sca is smooth as glass; there is a 
hush upon the face of nature. All of a sudden the hurricane 
springs up and carries destruction in its path. In the vineyards 
on the flank of Mt. Vesuvius, you might think you could dwell 
in peace forever; but the volcano is all the while gathering its 
might beneath your feet.” 

“ But surely, our friends cannot dream of successful resistance 
to the king’s troops.” 

“The king has scant three thousand men in Boston at this 
hour, nor will his reinforcements amount to half as many more. 
While the ministry believe that five thousand men can sweep the 
colonies from north to south, it is unlikely they will concentrate 
much more than two-thirds of that number, even in the very fo- 
cus of the rebellion. Yet they are resolved to enforce their law- 
less acts ; the patriots are equally resolved to oppose their execu- 
tion. Will either party recede !” 

“ Not our party, certainly. We .stand upon the inalienable 
rights of humanity.” 

“ And they are supported by pride and honor.” 

“Then, Mr. Forrester, why do you not join our enrolled 
militia ?” 

“ Because I will not hamper myself—because I am a waif on 
the waters of existence—because my heart fails me at the thought 
of commerce with mankind.” 

“ These are the feelings of a misanthrope.”’ 

“Pardon me, young man, but I am no misanthrope. I am 
simply one whom society—but no, not even to you, friendly, gen- 
erous, candid as you seem, dare I unbosom myself. You, yes, 
even you, would shun me. There are those on whom society scts 
its mark and proscribes ; and I—” he paused abruptly and was 
silent. 

“Tam sorry to hear you speak in this strain, Mr. Forrester,” 
said Stanley, “for I should infer that in the coming strife you 
would hold yourself aloof from us.” 

“Did I say aught that could authorize you to draw that infer- 
ence ?”’ said the strange man, quickly, raising his head, his falcon 
eyes flashing fire, as he looked at Stanley. “Do you suppose 
this weapon is prepared for the harmless tenants of the wood! I 
eat no flesh of beast or bird. The labor of my hands affords me 
sustenance—the spring that bubbles from yon rock quenches my 
thirst. No, no,” he added, more gently. “The man whom Han- 
cock and the Adamses and Warren trust, is not the man to be 
idle in a contest like the one before us. I have suffered too much 
from the arrogance and perfidy of the great, to stand aside when 
they advance to the oppression of the poor and humble. Believe 
me, the provinces have not a truer friend among their sons than 
Mark Forrester, the British born. And in the hour of battle, if 
that hour come, as I firmly believe it will, wherever America 
needs an arm or a life, there will I be found.” 


I 
I don’t ’zactly understand 


“Tam glad to hear it, Mr. Forrester, for I believe you brave 
and true.” 

“For my truth, you do me no more than justice : for my cour- 
age, let them put me to the proof.” 

“ Well,” said Stanley, ‘I must now bid you good morning. I 
am going to Boston. Can I serve you there in any way ?” 

“TI thank you,” said the recluse; “but I returned from town 
myself only this morning. 1 attended, last night,.a mecting of 
the ‘sons.’ Allis well. A spirit is abroad that will yet shake 
King George on his throne. ‘Therefore, I say, be prepared for the 
hour. You are the only son of a widowed mothef; but for that 
even I will not bid you keep back from the strife when the drum 
beats. I tell you the hour is approaching when the bride shall be 
forsaken at the altar, the mother at the fireside—yea, the dead in 
the coffin; when gray hairs, no more than young hearts, shall be 
withheld from the tide of battle. None shall be exempt—but 
woman in her weakness, and dotage in its palsy ; and woe! woe! 
to the recreant who, in that hour, shall turn a deaf ear to the sum- 
mons of his country.” 

He grasped Stanley’s hand as he uttered the last words, and 
while they thrilled in his ear, the young man left the lonely hut 
and thoughtfully wended his way to the homestead. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
OUR NAVY. 

We feel pride in referring to the splendid engraving on pages 8, 9, 
in which our artist, Mr. Wade, unrivalled as a marine draughtsman, 
has grouped together all the vessels of our gallant little navy, 
from the small steamer to the towering line-of-battle ship, the tri- 
umph of naval architecture. The names of the vessels are given 
in connection with the engraving. We have eleven ships of the 
line, one of one hundred twenty guns, eight of eighty-four guns, 
one of eighty and one of seventy-four guns; thirteen frigates, 
twelve of fifty guns and one of fifty-six; twenty-two sloops-of- 
war, eight of twenty-two guns, nine of twenty guns, four of six- 
teen and one of eight guns. ‘There are six steam frigates now 
building ; six steam frigates afloat, mounting one hundred guns 
in all; four first-class steamers, mounting twenty-six guns in all ; 
four smaller ones, carrying a total of four guns; four brigs, 
mounting ten guns each, and seven storeships, with an aggregate 
of twenty-seven guns. ‘Total number of guns two thousand two 
hundred twenty-eight. Condensed into a paragraph, this force 
does not scem “ery formidable, nor do we consider it at all con- 
sistent with the greatness or future of this country. Congress is 
very slow to supply our naval deficiencies. But yet the existing 
force, as a nucleus for a great navy, is invaluable. And what 
thrilling memories are associated with the names of these gallant 
vessels—memories of herocs— 

‘* Whose march was o'er the mountain wave, 
Whose home was on the deep.” 

What American heart does not leap at mention of the Constitu- 
tion, “ Old Ironsides ?” and who does not recall her bloody and 
victorious encounter with the Guerrieré? The laurels of our 
navy have been nobly earned. In 1812, Great Britain, with her 
“famed thousand ships ”’ threatened to sweep us from the ocean, 

roudly arrogating the empire of the seas. The war of the ocean 
seed the East and West was a portentous struggle, but the 
American navy came out of it with their colors floating in triumph 
at the mast-head. ‘The mistress of the seas had meta master. Our 
frigates have been acknowledged as the models of naval architec- 
ture. We have an advantage over other nations in the building 
material we possess—live oak ; the staple wood of England being 
white oak, and that of Russia yellow pine. The visitor who steps 
on board one of our noble frigates or linc-of-battle ships, cannot 
fail to be struck both with the beauty of the craft, and the neat- 
ness, system and quiet which prevail on board. 

** White is the glassy deck without a stain, 
Where on tie watch the staid lieutenant walks.” 

Nothing of this is observable under the flag of any other nation 
but the British. The French have of late years built some very 
fine frigates and ships-of-the line, but the French have no national 
fitness for the sca, and their naval discipline and system are not at 
all comparable to ours. Whether the British, in the present war, 
will earn as many laurels afloat as on land remains yet to be seen ; 
the magnificent fleet sent to the Baltic accomplished nothing. The 
navy of the United States has accomplished wonders. It began to 
make itself felt as far back as the revolution. That of 1812 was 
a series of splendid triumphs. It had previously made its mark 
on the coast of Africa. Since 1812 our gallant tars have had few 
opportunities to distinguish themselves. In the war with Mexico 
there was little active service cut out for them; but the daring 
display of the musquito fleet under the guns of San Juan d’Ulloa 
showed that the old heroie spirit was not extinct, and that, should, 
unhappily, a war break out with a maritime power, there would 
be found officers to command and men to serve the guns as efti- 
ciently as in the old times of fierce battle and brilliant victory. 
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GIPSIES’ FEAR OF DEATH. 

If a funeral procession happens to pass before their house, if 
twelve o’clock has not yet struck, the family will go out upon the 
threshold of the door and say the usual prayers ; but if it is after- 
noon they make haste to shut the doors and windows, and no one 
will go out until the next morning. The sight of a drop of blood 
draws from the gipsy horrible cries, as if he were being assassin- 
ated. If, while he is preparing a meal, a malevolent hand lays 
beside him a dead dog or cat, he will immediately throw his din- 
ner on the dunghill, through fear of witcheraft. As soon as a 
gipsy feels his death pangs begin, he asks to be carried into the 
open air; for if it happens that he dics in his home, his family 
must put all the furniture into the street before they can carry 
the corpse. In short, the dread they have of the dead is such, 
that a corregidor of Cordova, wishing to rid the city of the gip- 
sies of the Sierra Morena, gave orders that they should be em- 
ployed at interments. “ Rather robbers than grave-diggers !” was 
the ery of the gipsies, and they all returned to their mountains.— 
Baron Dembinski. 
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Love.—Mrs. Child, in one of her late pleasant fictions, has 
this truly poetic sentiment: “Two souls that are sufficient to 
each other—sentiments, affections, passions, thoughts, all blend- 
ing in love’s harmony—are earth’s most perfect medium of hea- 
ven. Through them the angels come and go continnally, on mis- 
sions of love to all the lower forms of creation. Its the halo of 
those heavenly visitors that veils the earth to such agolden glory, 
and makes every little flower smile its blessings upon lovers.” 

There happen sometimes accidents in life from whichit requires 

a degree of madness to extricate ourselves well.—Rochefoucauld, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN THE ORKNEYS. 


If you glance your eyes at the map of Scot- 
land, you conjecture at a glance that the group 
of the Orkneys formerly made a part of the 
continent of Great Britain, which itself was 
doubtless joined to Europe at a yet earlier date. 
The shallowness of the currents which separate 
these islands, the similar nature of the soil, the 
same productions, seem to be so many irrefuta- 
ble arguments in favor of a commotion which 
at the same time separated Sicily from Italy, 
and Jersey and Guernsey from France. Still 
the climate of the Orkneys differs from that of 
Scotland and England, because they are placed 
as a barrier against the force of the north wind ; 
thus the month of June, which is the period of 
the breaking up of the ice in Greenland, and is 
generally hot in England, is here often accom- 
panied by hail and snow. The soil, almost 
constantly scourged by sweeping winds, pro- 
duces few or no trees, and these are of very di- 
minutive size. These islands, interesting in 
themselves, are rendered more so from being 
the chosen scene of the Pirate, one of the most 
wee td Sir Walter Scott’s romances. We 
have selected some of the most picturesque fea- 
tures of these islands for illustration. Our first 
engraving represents a group of the amphibi- 
ous islanders, in their rough boating costume. 
The Orcadians, notwithstanding a mixture of 
Scotch blood, have retained the energetic type 
and vigorous constitution of the Scandinavian 
race. Like most northern people, they are en- 
dowed with great physical activity. In intel- 
lect they hardly equal the Scotch. They are 

uite superstitious, and are fond of poetry and 

ctitious narrative. They believe in all sorts 
of fabulous animals, and place implicit cre- 
dence in the sea serpent. They are industrious, 
brave and hospitable, and a traveller without 
resources is sure to be made welcome at every 
house where he stops. Stromness, represent- 
ed in our second engraving, is situated on a ro- 
mantic bay, which, after narrowing for some 
miles, expands into a magnificent sheet of wa- 
ter, called by the natives Loch Stennis. A 
stone causeway, pierced at intervals by large 
openings which afford a passage for the tide, 
unites the opposite shores of the lake, and di- 
vides it into two nearly equal parts. At the 
eastern extremity of this port you perceive 
enormous blocks of soft stone, partly standing, 
and ranged in a semicircle (see engraving). 
Some of these stones are twenty feet high, six 
feet broad and one foot thick. ew are whol- 


ly and sme partially overthrown. In 
the centre of the area comprised in 
the half circle is found a stone of the 
same dimensions as the preceding, and 

jierced with a hole in the centre. The 
inhabitants give this group the name 
of the Standing Stones of Stennis. On 
the opposite isthmus, after having 
crossed the bridge, you see another 
monument of the same nature, but 
wholly circular. The stones are 
smaller, and the highest do not exceed 
fifteen feet. The circle which thcy 
form has a diameter of twenty-five or 
thirty feet. It is surrounded by a ditch, 
and flanked, to the east and west, by 
two artificial eminences, a circum- 
stance which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the circle was an ancient mil- 
itary entrenchment, an opinion which 
is not sufficiently justified, either by 
the remains found there, or the posi- 
tion of the places. ‘It is more proba- 
ble that the existence of this circle is 
connected with some civil and religious 
custom of the ancient Scandinavian 
families. There are also found in the 
country a great number of similar 
stones, isolated, whose purpose is no 
better known. We have been told, 
but without sufficient proof, that these 
different monuments were Runic. Sir 
Walter Scott, who may be quoted as 
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COSTUMES OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE ORKNEYS. 


LAKE STENNIS AND THE STANDING STONES, ORKNEYS. 


authority in these matters, alleges, on the other 
hand, that there is reason to think that no part 
of the Orkneys ever shared the Druidical faith, 
and the use of the mc nts, ¢ ynly called 
Drnidical, was common to the religion of Odin. 
From Stromness to Kirkwall (see engraving) 
the distance is nine miles, through a 
country, bristling with rigid hills, intersected 
by marshes and verdant plains; no trees, but 
only a few plants, among which the jun- 
iper bush and lichen are the most frequent. 
he parts which have not yet been reclaimed 
by agriculture are covered with thick furze or 
heath; yet on the whole, an intelligent culture 
has developed a certain fertility in the island of 
Pomona. Agriculture is not very well second- 
ed by the tastes of the inhabitants, whom an 
invincible attraction summons to the sea side 
and prompts to embark in maritime pursuits. 
Kirkwall is, in some sort, the met is of the 
Orkneys. It is built on a little isthmus, to the 
northeast of the island, and ranks as a royal 
burgh, that is, it is the seat of a jurisdiction. 
Remains of fortifications recall its ancient mil- 
itary importance. But since the incorporation 
of the Orkneys and Shetland Islands with the 
United Kingdom, Kirkwall has singularly lost 
in this respect. It is now the general depot of 
the industry and commerce of the archipelago. 
From this place: are exported many of the 
horses of the country, known by the name of 
nies and shelties, rough, long-bodied, short- 
egged animals, but full of fire, speed and bot- 
tom. In fact they are untiring. Formerly the 
seat of the power of the ancient earls of the 
Orkneys, it still presents to the study of tour- 
ists the ruins of their palace as well as the 
bishop’s castle. But it owes its celebrity and 
its name (kirk signifying, in the Scotch dialect, 
church), to its cathedral, the oldest and finest 
in Scotland, after that of Mungo, in Glasgow. 
It is of the 12th century, and in the Roman 
style, mixed in parts of a more recent construc- 
tion, with some traces of the transition and 
Gothic styles. It is placed under the guardian- 
ship of St. Magnus, the patron of the Orkneys. 
Some idea may be formed of the respect of the 
Orcadians for St. Magnus by the following fact, 
very early in the history of the times, viz., that 
at the epoch of the Reformation, the church 
suffered no injury. The credulity of the pre- 
ceding centuries attributed such a reputation of 
sanctity to the tomb of the saint, that the Or- 
cadians, according to Barry, used to throw dice, 
to decide whether, in pressing emergencies, they 


should make offerings at Rome or on 
the tomb of St. Magnus. In 1110 it 
is asserted that a luminous aureola 
frequently showed itself over the sep- 
ulchre. The earl’s castle is of more 
modern origin; it does not appear to 
date farther back than the beginning 
of the seventeenth century; at least 
this is the conjecture iy ow by the 
great round towers which garnish the 
angles, and the ranges of pilasters of 
a half-classic style, which flank each 
side of the principal doorway. The 
church and the earl’s castle symbolize 
the two great ideas which agitated the 
world at this epoch—the types of two 
social branches, whose struggles for 
ominance shook society to its 
These buildings have followed \ 
the fate of the ideas they represented— \, 
feudality has disappeared, the religious 
idea remains—the palace of the curl 
is in ruins, while the church is yct 
standing, having braved the storms of 
the Reformation and of time. Ler- 
wick (see engraving), the capital of 
the Shetland Islands, is a little town 
of three .or four thousand souls, ex- 
tending in an arc of a circle, on the 
beach of the excellent little harbor, 
called Bressa Sound. Its h rise 
in an amphitheatrical form, above each 
other, to the summit of a table-land, 
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STROMNESS, IN TIE ORKNEYS. 


BISHOP’S PALACE AND CATHEDRAL AT KIRKWALL. 


of considerable extent, the site of the official Presbyterian andthe | of the table, finally, extends the town, whose narrow lanes de- 


Church. From this position the eye embraces the 
harbor of Lerwick, an anchorage completely shut in, where the sea 
never enters. ‘T’o the east, the island of Bressa shows its black 
hills, with rounded summits, some of which are crowned by Dolmen, 
Pictish or Scandinavian memorials, which are relieved by the sky. 
You perceive in the valleys some spots . 
of verdure, where little ponies, full of 
nerve and fire, rough as bears, with 
big heads, from which their eyes, 
bright as carbuncles, are flashing out 
from a mass of hair, are pasturing 
—y Pretty little cows, without 

ms, are to be seen also, with sheep 
of extremely fine flecee, and long 
- horns, tapering majestically, as 
if to make up for the deficiencies of 
the kine. Here and there a few hous- 
es are sheltered from the north wind, 
in some fold of earth, and along the 
walls a few shrubs, such as currant 
bushes, are trained with care. To the 
north the eye follows the sinuous 
gulf, which extends between the 
island of Bressa and the main land to 
form the southern pass of the harbor ; 
and to the left, in a little creek, you 
see the modest yard, pompously called 
Queen’s Dock, where a few fishing 
vessels are repaired. Nearer at hand, 
but in the same direction, are the old 
walls of Fort Charlotte, armed with 
eleven pieces of rusty cannon, built 
by Cromwell, probably, on the spot, 
where, at the end of the 14th century, 
the celebrated traveller, Nicolo Zeno, 
a patrician of Venice, constructed a 
fortress, where he lodged his troops 
for a whole winter. This navigator, 
who had sailed from Venice to make a 
commercial expedition to England, 
was cast by the tempest on the Orkneys, and became afterwards 
admiral of the flect of Count Zichmni of the Orkneys. On the 
right, that is to the south, you discover, over the houses that form 
the left of the town, the entrance of the harbor, the high hills of 
Bressa, then the open sea, which frames the picture, whose sad 
and wild aspect wants neither grandeur norharmony. At the foot 


Dissenti 


scend steeply to the principal avenue, Commercial Street, which 
is built in a half circle along the shore, and of which the houses 
nearest the sea have their walls washed by the tide, so that vessels 
can easily touch them. This street contains all the animation and 
life of the little population, which lives by the fisheries of the coast 


CASTLE OF SCALLOWAY, ORKNEYS. 


and of Greenland. Here also are sold the fabrics of the country, 
so industriously spun by the women during the long winter nights. 
Differing from all other northern towns, which have their houses 
of wood, with immense and sh angled roofs, in Lerwick all the 
houses are built of a kind of greenish stone, abounding in the 
country and easily quarried. It is only in the country that you 


find the warm houses, almost buried in the earth and sodded on the 
interior. You cannot leave Lerwick without visiting the castle of 
Scalloway (see engraving), which is a short way off. This edifice, 
an important relic of the sixteenth century, partakes at once of the 
feudal mansion and the strong castle. It is constructed of hard 
stone, regularly hewn, and its walls are of great thickness. The 

body of the base, which is rectangu- 

lar, and supported at two of its angles 


<= by elegant exterior turrets, is flanked 


=e by a high square donjon keep, which 
has also two little pepper-box turrets 
on its summit. The entrance-gate is 
elegantly ornamented. Long windows 
in the form of loop-holes give light in 
front, but on the principal part of the 
building the openings are large. The 
interior of the castle is a perfect wreck, 
all the balustrades, chimney-pieces, 
and staircases have been carried off by 
the natives, to be employed in building 
their dwellings. The castle of Scallo- 
way was built in 1600 by Patrick 
Stewart, earl of the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands. It is situated on a 
tongue of land covered with verdure, 
which projects into the sea, and its 
military position was well selected, as 
it commands at once the open sea and 
the access by the gorge of the valley. 
The people of these remote islands 
being of Scandinavian and not of Cel- 
tic origin, neither the Gaelic dress nor 
language has ever prevailed among 
them. All of them now speak Eng- 
lish; but of old, Norse was the preva- 
lent language. The cottages of the 
poe ranks are in general miserable 

vels, affording accommodation in 
winter to cows and fowls, as well as to 
the family. Owing to the scarcity or 
exhaustion of moss, the want of fuel 
is in some islands very severely felt. On the whole, however, the 
inhabitants are decidedly better off than those of the Outer Heb- 
rides, being comparatively industrious, civilized and well fed. 
Kirkwall in Orkney, and Lerwick in Shetland—the only towns of 
consequence in the islands—have each a population of about three 
thousand. The society is good. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD TAVERN SIGN. 


Within those early days which led 
Me captive in the leash of story, 
How oft I paused and proudly read 

That legend of our nation’s glory! 


It told of Yorktown—when the flush 
Of victory had crowned with laurel . 
Those arms which since have sent the blush 
To teach that foe a second moral. 


The artist well had there portrayed 
Those heroes in their regimentals— 
The redeoat q and di 
Before the rebel continentals ! 


A 


My boyish fancy heard the shout 

Of triumph loud above me ringing, 
And saw the flag of freedom flout 

The azure while the sign was swinging! 


It was our road on market days, 

And uncle Ben, who drove the wagon, 
Would always halt, and let me gaze 

While he went in and quaffed his flagon. 


Since then no masterpiece of paint 
To me has ever been so speaking, 
As that old turnpike sizn. so quaint, 

Above me at the roadside creaking! 


The sign is gone! The post alone 

Stands guard—bereft of paint and gilding, 
The name of tavern they disown, 

And ** Temperance House ”’ is on the building! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


LADY DOROTHEA. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ You have heard me speak of Lord Rivington, Mary, a gen- 
tleman I became acquainted with a few years since, when I was in 


Europe,” said Mr. Annesley, addressing his wife, as he entered 


the room with an open letter in his hand. 

“< Frequently ; you first met with him in Paris, I believe.” 

“Yes; and we travelled in company several weeks. He invit- 
ed me to accompany him to England, where he has a fine estate, 
and spend several weeks with him, and I had concluded to accept 
his invitation, when a letter from Virginia, informing me of my 
uncle’s death, made it necessary for me to hasten home.” 

“Lady Rivington is a distant relation of yours, I think I’ve 
heard you say.” 

*‘ She is my second cousin. I never saw her, but have been 
told that she is a beautiful and accomplished woman. This letter 
is from Lord Rivington, in which he tells me that his niece, Lady 
Dorothea Blandon, in company with a distinguished American 


family, by the name of Berresford, took passage for this country 
in the same vessel by which he wrote; and though he did not, in 


so many words, request us to invite her to make us a visit, we 
cannot hesitate to do so for a single moment.” 

“ Certainly not. To neglect doing so would be a blot on your 
well-earned reputation for hospitality.” 

“«« Let me see—the mail-coach starts early to-morrow morning : 
I will have a letter ready to send to her.” 


“Will it not be proper for you to offer to go to Boston and ac- 


company her hither, in case she should be unprovided with a suit- 
able escort ?” 

““ Nothing can be more so; I was stupid not to think of it. I 
will mention it in my letter, and she can accept or decline my of- 
fered services, as she may think proper.” 

Mr. Annesley was in possession of a fine estate, and maintained 


that generous style of living and practised that wide-extended hos- 
pitality common at that time in the Old Dominion—a style which 


approached more nearly to what might be found in the old manor 
houses of England, than that adopted by either of the sister 
states. 

In all this, Mrs. Annesley went with him heart and hand, and 
when she found that there was a prospect of their having a con- 


nection of Lord Rivington for a guest, a nobleman famed for his 
liberality and munificence, she caused every arrangement to be 


made which was suitable for the accommodation and entertain- 
ment of one whose social position was so clevated. 

As soon as could be reasonably expected, an answer came to 
Mr. Annesley’s letter. Lady Dorothea accepted the invitation 
with great frankness and much apparent pleasure. She thanked 
him for his politeness in offering to come for her, but as she was 


so fortunate as to have a remarkably intelligent and faithful ser- 


vant, it would be unnecessary. Mr. Annesley was glad to find 
the lady so well provided for, as he could not, at that time, con- 
veniently leave home. The Annesley mansion was large and 
commodious, and a suite of rooms was fitted up with much taste 
and elegance for the expected guest, under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mrs. Annesley. 


Autumn was far advanced, and it was at the close of one of its 
most golden days, that Lady Dorothea arrived. Mrs, Annesley 


had pictured to herself a beautiful girl, with deep blue eyes, hair 
of a golden brown, and a complexion im which was blended the 
- delicacy of the lily and the bloom of the rose; such being the 
characteristics which most commonly, as she imagined, belonged 
to the ladies of the English aristocracy. She was therefore some- 
what disappointed, though not disagreeably so, when she found 
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that Lady Dorothea’s beauty was ef an entirely different style. 
She was above the medium size, with hair black as night, eyes of 
the same hue, and a complexion of an almost dazzling radiance. 
She was what some would have termed a magnificent woman ; 
but her large brilliant eyes had at times a bold expression, which 
if it did not destroy, certainly impaired the charm of her beauty. 
On the evening of her arrival, however, this drawback to true 
feminine loveliness was not manifest. The white and deeply 
fringed lids of the dark eyes were becomingly downcast, so as to 
soften, not hide, their flashing lustre. 

Her servant, whom she called Dennis, was dressed in what Mr. 
Annesley at once recognized as the Rivington livery, and was 
certainly, as she had represented him, remarkably intelligent. 
What Mrs. Annesley thought a singular coincidence, there was 
something in his countenance which, though she would have found 
it difficult to describe it, bore a strong resemblance to that of his 
mistress. 

The magnificence of Lady Dorothea’s wardrobe astonished even 
Mrs Annesley, though she had always been accustomed to dress 
with taste and elegance. There were costly silks, satins and 
brocades, an abundance of Mechlin lace, and a profusion of jew- 
elry. It was just the season for balls and parties, so that she had 
ample opportunity to display the superior richness and splendor 
of her apparel. She succecded in making herself very popular, 
and it so happened that from caprice, or some necessary cause, 
she now and then declined one of the invitations which she re- 
ceived almost daily. Those by whom it was given were disap- 
pointed, and even felt themselves aggrieved. 

Several wecks had passed away in this manner, when Philip 
Melmoth, Mrs. Annesley’s only bréther, arrived. He had been 
absent four years, which he had spent in England and on the con- 
tinent. He was a gentleman about thirty years of age, of great 
refinement, and highly educated. In addition to these advantages, 
he possessed a fine, manly figure, and a handsome, intellectual 


countenance, His demeanor, when introduced to the Lady Doro- 
thea, was that of high-bred courtesy, in which, if not too narrow- 
ly observed, she might have been thought to fully equal him. 
Mrs. Annesley, however, did narrowly observe them both, for, 
feeling justly proud of her brother, she wished to see if he acquit- 
ted himself in a manner which would not call the derisive smile 
to the lips of the lady, which sometimes visited them, at the ex- 


pense of those who were considered mirrors of fashion and ele- 
gance. She might be mistaken, but she imagined that, for the 


first time, Lady Dorothea manifested some embarrassment. 

The next day, when alone with her brother, Mrs. Annesley in- 
quired of him how he was pleased with the appearance of their 
distinguished guest. 

“ T’ve hardly had time to form an opinion concerning her,” he 
replied. “She is certainly a fascinating woman—wonderfully 
so—yet while you yield to the spells which she throws around you, 
are you not conscious of an uneasiness which makes you desire 
to escape from their influence ?” 

“ At first,” said Mrs. Annesley, “‘I experienced something of 
the feeling which you describe ; it soon wore off, however, and I 
now like her so well, that I could not help thinking, when I saw 
you sitting side by side, last evening, engaged in conversation, 
that you would make a fine match.” 

“ As I have already said, I have not had time enough to form 
an opinion of her. I must have opportunity to study her charac- 
ter before I should be willing even to consider her as a friend. 
There is something about her which I t fath 
evil, as it appears to me.” 


“ Her social position is such,” said his sister, “that what you 
say must be & mere phantasy. Banish it, if you can.” 


“ At any rate,”’ said Melmoth, “she can never be more to me 
than a friend. With all her fascinations, she can never make me 
forget sweet Clarice May.” 

“ Are you and Clarice really engaged ?” 

“No, not a word has ever passed between us, which might not 
have passed between a brother and sister; yet she knows that I 


love her, and I know that she returns my love.” 
“Be on your guard, then, as respects Lady Dorothea, A tacit 


promise should be as much respected as a spoken one.’” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Dorothea. Mrs. Annesley thought that she had never scen her 
look so beautiful, while there was a charming diffidence in her 
demeanor, which was as new as it was enchanting. Philip Mel- 


moth was sensible that he was becoming more and more enthralled 


by the bewitching spells she was weaving around him, though at 


the same time his desire to resist them was in no degree dimin- 
ished. * ee + * * * 

“«I’ve concluded not to attend the party at Mrs. Stafford’s this 
evening,”’ said Mrs. Annesicy to Lady Dorothea, who, after look- 
ing at her watch, remarked that it was time for her to retire to her 
dressing-room. 


“I, for one, shall not consent to excuse you,” said Lady 
Dorothea. 


“‘ My going would neither add to your enjoyment nor mine,” 
remarked Mrs. Annesley, “‘for by some means, I’ve taken cold, 
and have a bad hea c.”” 


“If that’s the case, Faust excuse you,” said Lady Dorothea, 
opening the door. She, however, immediately closed it again, and 
approached Mrs, Annesley, 


“As you are unable to attend tho party,” said she, “I am 
tempted to ask a favor of you. Do you imagine you shall be wil- 
ling to grant it ?”’ 

“How can you ask? But let me heat what it is.” 

“Unfortunately I have broken the clasp of my diamond brace- 
let, and diamonds are the only kind of jewelry which will compare 
well with the dress I wish to wear this evening.” 


hing 


«And you would like to borrow mine ?”’ 

“I confess that if you would be so obliging as to lend it to me, 
I should consider it a favor.” 

“It is quite at your service,” said Mrs. Annesley, and she went 
to her room to procure it.” 

Lady Dorothea said she would accompany her, and take it with 
her to her dressing-room. 

“ This bracelet,” said Mrs. Annesley, as she took it from the 
jewel-case, “is of a style so different from yours, it will seem out 
of place. You had better take the whole set. They will not be © 
recognized, as I have not worn them since I lived in this place.” 

“T should not have presumed to ask for them, but I cannot re- 
fuse your obliging offer.” 

“Take them to your room and retain them till you get your 
bracelet mended. You may wish to wear them again.” 

Lady Dorothea proved to be very negligent about getting her 
bracelet repaired, and though she did not again wear Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s diamonds, she did not return them. One day Flora, a pret- 
ty mulatto girl, Mrs. Annesley’s: personal attendant, entered the 
presence of her mistress with eyes dilated with astonishment. 

““T never saw such a saucy fellow as that Dennis is, in all my 
life,” said she. “Just now I heard Lady Dorothea ask him todo 
something—she spoke so low I didn’t hear what it was—and he 
told her he wouldn’t stir a step unless she would give him a whole 
heap of gold guineas.” 

“It is wrong for you to listen to what it is not intended you 
shall hear,” said Mrs. Annesley. 


“T didn’t listen, ma’am. I nover thought of doing such a mean 
thing. I was so near them I couldn’t help hearing; they didn’t 
see mc, though.” 

Mrs. Annesley might have considered what the girl had told 
her of less importance, had she not herself, in the course of the 
last three or four weeks, noticed that the manner in which Dennis 


treated his mistress, when he imagined he was not observed, was 


by no means respectful. Had Lady Dorothea been less haughty 
and overbearing when she had occasion to employ the servants of 
the household, this would not so much have surprised her; as it 
was, she was not a little perplexed, though she forbore to mention 
the subject, either to her husband or brother. Dennis had like- 
wise, on several occasions, been absent two or three days at a time. 
She now began to regard Lady Dorothea with as much distrust as 


her brother had done, on his first arrival, while he had become so 


infatuated as to almost forget the sweet Clarice May, and had 
nearly come to the conclusion to offer her his hand. Lady Doro- 
thea had acuteness enough to divine the state of his feelings, and 
in order to overcome his hesitation, began to talk of visiting some 
friends, who, she said, lived.in Georgia. 

Things were in this state when Mrs. Annesley received a letter 
from Richmond. No one was present when. the letter was handed 
her, the contents of which not a little puzzled her. On reference 
to the signature, she found it was from a jeweller, with whom she 
had formerly had some dealings. 

“Finding some difficulty,” it said, “‘in procuring paste which 
would compare in brilliancy with real diamonds, I find it impos- _ 
sible to complete the set of imitation jewelry at the time I prom- 


ised, I must therefore beg the delay of a week or ten days—a 
delay which I hope will cause you no inconvenience.” 


Mr. Annesley being absent, her brother was the only one whom 
she could consult. She knew that he was in the drawing-room, 
and believed him to be alone, but on opening the door, she saw 
him sitting on the sofa by the side of Lady Dorothea, engaged in 
such earnest conversation that neither of them was aware of her 


presence till she spoke. 
“Philip,” said she, “I wish to speak with you.” 


“Tn a few minutes, Mary, I will be at your service.” 

“<T cannot wait; you must come now.” 

He rose with evident reluctance, and had Mrs. Annesley’s 
thoughts been less pre-oeccupied, she would have noticed that the 
bold eyes of Lady Dorothea flashed with an angry and lurid 
light. 

“Excuse me, Lady Dorothea,” said Philip; “in two minutes 

I'll rejoin you.” 

It was marvellous, the power she had of controlling her coun- 
tenance. Her eyes, which a moment before flashed so angrily, 
beamed with a sweet, pensive light, as with a confiding look she 
raised them to his, as he addressed her. She had waited two, even 
fifteen minutes, yet Philip Melmoth did not return. Impatient at 
his delay, she rose and went to a window, just in time to sce him 


mount his horse and ride swiftly away, He had started for Rich. 


mond, which was a day’s journey distant, to inquire into the 
meaning of the letter sent to his sister by Mr. Justin, the jeweller. 
All that Lady Dorothea’s most artfully framed inquirics could 
elicit*from Mrs. Annesley, concerning the abrupt departure of her 
brother, was, that unexpected business required his immediate at- 
tention. Lady Dorothea was so restless and uneasy, that it was 


with difficulty she preserved the appearance of composure, and 
most of the day secluded herself in her own apartment. About 


dark, she stole out to a grove of pines, some distance from the 
house, where she was soon joined by Dennis. The last vestige of 
day had long faded from the west when she returned to the house. 
Meeting Mrs. Annesicy in the hall, she remarked that she had 
been to walk, and that the softness of tho air and the fine moon- 


light had seduced her into going much farther than she had in- 
tended. 


In the morning, as Lady Dorothea did not, as usual, make her 
at the breakfast-table, Mrs. Annesley sent Flora to 

know if she were ill. The girl soon returned, saying that she was 
not in her room. It was found that Dennis was also missing, and 
no one could remember having seen him during the morning. Mr. 


Annesley, who had returned home the preceding evening, imme- 
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diately went to the stage-officc, where he was informed that Lady 
Dorothea and her servant had taken passage in the mail-coach, 
which left about an hour after midnight. 

A short time afterward, while Mr. Annesley was deliberating 
what course it was best to pursue, a stranger rode up to the door, 
who, having ascertained that Mr. Annesley was the gentleman of 
the house, informed him that he had a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of two persons, who, he had reason to believe, were at that 
moment beneath his roof. One of them, he said, was a lady who 
had been known in this country as Lady Dorothea Blandon, but 
whose real name was Cicily Kelson. The other was a man, of 
twenty-five or six years of age, who had passed for her servant, 
but was her own brother. 

Cicily Kelson, he told them, in answer to the inquires of Mr. 
and Mrs. Annesley, had been the real Lady Dorothea’s waiting- 
maid for several years, her brother, at the same time, being in the 
lady’s service, as her coachman. Lady Dorothea had unbounded 
confidence in her handsome maid, who succeeded in getting pos- 
session of her jewelry, piece by piece, for which her brother, by 
the aid of some of his confederates in vice, substituted false gems, 
that so well imitated the original as to make it difficult, except to 
a lapidary, to detect the difference between them and the true. 

Thinking it unsafe to longer risk the discovery of the fraud, a 
passage for each of them having previously been secured on board 
of a vessel bound for America, the brother and sister absconded 
in the night. 

A trifling circumstance led to the detection of the fraud which 
they had so successfully practised. Lady Dorothea, a short time 
previous to her marriage, had marked the initials of her betrothed 
on the setting of a diamond pin. This little circumstance oc- 
curred to her one day when she was going to wear the pin, but on 
examining it, much to her surprise, no trace of the letters was to 
be seen. She mentioned the circumstance to her husband, who, 
after intently looking at it for a few moments, put it into his pock- 
et, and called on a skilful jeweller. He at once pronounced the 


_ diamond spurious, and the setting nothing more than gilded pinch- 


beck." The whole of Lady Dorothea’s jewelry was then submit- 
ted to his inspection, every article of which proved to be counter- 
feit. The waiting-maid and her brother, who had, without giving 
warning, left some two or three months previously, were suspect- 
ed, and an investigation took place, during which circumstances 
transpired which left no room to doubt their guilt. The conse- 
quenee was, they were followed to America, and finally traced to 
Virginia. Although they had left Mr. Annesley’s in season to 
escape being arrested, they were overtaken in the course of the 
ensuing day. They were conveyed back to England, and ware 
doomed to be transported in expiation of their offence. 

Philip Melmoth returned from Richmond on the day subse- 
quent to his departure. Rumor had already made him acquainted 
with most of what had taken place during his absence. 

“You came near losing your jewels, Mary,” said he to his sis- 
ter, “ while I came near losing, or rather throwing away, Clariee, 
a jewel of greater value than all of yours. When you entered the 
drawing-room yesterday morning, the spell was upon me, and I 
was so perfectly infatuated, that in a moment more I should have 
offered my hand and fortune to the pretended Lady Dorothea.” 

“She must, at least, have been tolerably well educated, or she 
could never have written the letter which we imagined was fram 
Lord Rivington,” said Mrs. Annesley. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Annesley, “she must have some boak- 
learning, and must be a keen observer, or she never would have 
made so accomplished an impostor.” } 
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dea 
you refuse to hear him in the voice of aman. You honor| a 
(roaking crow as the organ of divinity, and you persecute a m 
senger of heaven, who, in a sweet and human voice, speaks to yjou 
the language of reason, to bring you back to the path of justicd>. 


Wretched men (said St. Clement to the Gentiles 


[Written for Baflou’s Pictorial.) 
DEAD. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
He has been dead since early May, 
Three dreary months it is away ; 
And yet it seems as yesterday. 


We saw the moon rise round and red— 
He lying sickly on his bed— 
The sweetest poem ever read, 


Reading to me—my spirit took 
The heavenly meaning from his look— 
The poem was not in a book. 


The maple with the stem so slim, 
Made many shadows wild and dim, 
That fell on me, not over him. 


They laid him by a thicket, bright 
With flowery briers—my window light 
Reaches his grave almost, at night. 


Loving the right, his course he ran 
With honor, as became a man— 
I must be silent all I can; 


And hide my mourning womanhood 
The best I may by actions good, 
As green moas covers the dead wood. 


» 
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THE WIFE’S DEVICE. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. + 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


~ 


TA t, bold, dark and frowning was the outline of the old cas- 
tle, as looming up against the gray sky of a winter twilight, it 
first met the gaze of the illustrious man who had been condemned 
to a fettered life. And as the drawbridge was lowered behind his 
slow and weary steps, and the massive doors swung to again 
when he had crossed the threshold, he felt that he was indeed im- 
mured forever, that it was idle to cherish the painful hope of es- 
cape, that his dungeon was a living grave. 

The first night spent in his lonely cell seemed an eternity in 
length. In vain did he toss upon his stone-like bed, and strive to 
sleep ; while his passionate paces between his narrow walls only 
tore and bruised his feet and fatigued his limbs, without bringing 
on aught of that wholesome weariness which dims the eye and 
benumbs the feelings. Never seemed sunlight so beautiful to 
him, not even when abroad of a summer’s morn he had watched 
its golden tides flood the broad landscape that lay like pictured 
beauty before his vision, as did that first faint ray that streamed 
in through the grated window, and played amid the furrows 
which anxiety had drawn upon his brow as with the rude touch 
of the torturing iron. Like the finger of Divinity writing there 
a choice and beautiful blessing, seemed that sunbeam, that one, 
stray, gold-colored ray from the arching sky, from the fetterless 
world without. The pride and the majesty of his manhood came 
back to the captive, his soul grew large and strong within him, 
his dungeon walls seemed to expand, its roof bore not down with 
that suffocating weight that had been such an agony to 
bear, his pallet had a feathery lightness, his pitcher of water 
seemed a crystal spring, his crust of bread the marrow of 
life. God was with him still. His mind and heart, all that 
makes the true man, was free as the singing bird of the forest, 
and though the door that had closed so harshly upon him should 
never swing open again, though the bolt that had grated so wild- 
ly should never be withdrawn, he was a captive only in name. 
More like royalty, sitting in purple robes, to be ministered unto, 
than aught else, seemed he to the jailor, when a few hours later 
he appeared to replenish the scanty table. He could not divine 
the cause of the sudden and mighty change ; he could hardly re- 
alize that the lofty and commanding form which now seemed so 
proudly to tower above him, was the same bowed and trembling 
one that he had half dragged thither a weary burden but the night 
before. He did not know that God had spoken to the soul that 
stood enshrined in that human form, and that the breath which 
clung to every word was the breath of life. Nay, he knew naught 
of this ; but he felt that there was a majesty about him as new as 
it was strange, as sublime as it was new. 

Well was it for the illustrious prisoner that his soul had grown 
so strong. Never else could he have endured the severe and rig- 
orous treatment which was continually imposed upon him. Ney- 
er else could he have endured the separation from his young and 
beautiful wife, the fair, delicate creature that had slept in his 
bosom like a flower on a sun-lit bank, or a bird in a hidden nest, 
filling his heart with the fragrance and music of summer. Little 
thought it of the many dangers and toils to which she had sub- 
jected herself, in pleading with his stern judges for a home in that 
old, stern castle. Little thought he that she was perilling life to 


| gain access to him, not only that she might cheer his loncly 


hours with the sweet companionship of her loving heart, but de- 
vise some stratagém that should carry him once again ont into 
the rude world, out under the blue sky, and to freedom of limb 
as well as freedom of soul, 

But never yet did iron bolts or oaken doors or grated windows 
resist forever woman’s will. Never yet was heart so stern, but 
that at some moment it would have a kindly mood. And though 
months passed on ere she gained her way, her patient daily and 
nightly toil was at length successful, and one sunny morn in 
spring-time, when the greeting sunbeam had showed a broader, 
brighter light, the door of the dungeon swung open, and the com- 


panion of his life and labors, pale and thin with weariness and 
care, but with a spiritual loveliness that made her scem almost 
angelic in appearance, appeared before his astonished sight, and 
ere he could press his brow to know whether it were not the 
phantasy of a rapturous dream, she fell on his bosom, wound her 
soft arms about him, and whispered, “ thine, thine,—they could 
not keep me from thee.” 

Once immured beside him, the same love that had sued so long 
and truly for that sad yet blessed privilege, became earnest in en- 
deavors to set him free. They had friends enough outside the 
castle walls to bear him at once to a place of safety, but within 
there were none but cold, callous-hearted guards, whom she dared 
not attempt to bribe, lest a discovery should sentence them to a 
deeper and darker cell. 

But one day, when months of weary waiting had gone by, she 
obtained permission of the jailor to examine a large chest of 
books and linen belonging to themselves, the key of which had 
been entrusted to his care. He tarried by her side as she drew 
from it one and another article, till he was satisfied that nothing 
had been smuggled into it, that could either aid to soothe or lib- 
erate them, and then went his way, without the least idea that 
through her mind had flashed a thought of freedom. 

At night-fall, when he drew the bolt, with matron-like anxiety 
upon her brow, she begged he would obtain leave for her to send 
to a friend just outside the castle gates, and have her take charge 
for a while of her chest of linen, for though, and she sadly smiled 
as she spoke the words, its owner grew white shut up within a 


dungeon, that grew gray and yellow, and would soon be ruined. | 


It was so simple a request, so womanly a one, that it was grant- 
ed without the least ado, and carly the next morn, the oaken 
chest was borne away,—borne away, not with linen in it to 
whiten in the dew and sugshine, not with mouldering volumes, 
but with a human form, crouched almost out of shape, its thin 
white hands pressing convulsively its beating heart, lest its wild, 
loud pulses should echo forth, its pale lips pressed with frantic 
motion to the tiny breathing apertures which had been drilled 
with painful toil. 

Who may picture forth the weary hours of that long, lonely 
day, as the captive wife on bended knees and with streaming eyes 
poured forth to Heaven her prayers of love, or who may tell how 
anxiously her bosom throbbed lest the jailor should discern her 
falsehood, and ascertain that the roll of linen covered up so care- 
fully on the couch and called her sick and almost dying husband, 
was but a ruse to hide his flight till she could feel that he was 
safe. ‘ The heart knoweth its own bitterness ;” hers had a gall, 
no drop of which can be expressed in words. 

Yet proudly did she demean herself, when at length the story 
came to light, so proudly and yet so womanly, that the stern 
judges, who, when first they heard the tale, condemned _ her with- 
out a trial to an imprisonment for life in the same dungeon from 
which she had freed her husband, relented of their harsh decree, 
and gave her not only the freedom which she craved, but a .laurel 
wreath, which will be fresh and green so long as the name of wife 
is a cherished and a holy word. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. QUADRUPEDS. 


The splendid group of animals we present on page 16 needs 
no eulogy from us. ‘The correctness and spirit of the design, and 
elegance of execution, will be readily recognized and appreciated. 
Nos. 1, 2,4 and 8, the cerval, panther, ocelot and leopard, pre- 
sent many points of resemblance, and are all beautiful animals. 
The ocelot, one of the tiger cats, a native of Mexico and Peru, is 
about three feet in length. It is easily tamed, but as its exclusive 
diet in a wild state is monkeys, we know not how it could be 
supported in a domestic condition, unless allowed a free range of 
the hand-organs. ‘The leopard and the panther, natives of Africa 
and India, are also easily domesticated. A beautiful leopard in 
Wombwell’s menagerie, London, used to play with the tuft of a 
lion’s tail, and from the familiar manner in which he patted and 
bit, evidently considered it as manufactured for his own particular 
amusement. No. 12, our royal Bengal tiger, is a splendid but 
terrible fellow, found only in Asia and Hindostan. Its height is 
from three to four feet, and its length eight. Tiger-hunting is 
pursued with great zest in India, but could not be carried on with- 
out the help of our bulky friend, the elephant (No. 10), who dis- 
plays the greatest courage and sagacity in his encounters with the 
tiger. No. 3 is our pet, the great African lion, his vast bulk and 
dignity contrasting with the diminutive proportions and mean ap- 

nee of No. 5, the long-armed ape. No. 7, the American 
Diack bear, is a harmless animal compared with his kinsman the 
ursus horribilis, or polar bear. ‘The lynx, No. 9, is chiefly val- 
uable for its fur. No. 6 is a truly admirable representation of the 
giraffe, of which fine specimens have been exhibited in this coun- 
try. This beautiful and singular animal seems to combinc the 
characteristics of the antelope and camel. In the opinion of mod- 
ern naturalists it holds a a ade between the deer and antelope. 
The projections on the head are not horns, but thickenings of the 
bone of the skull. Gordon Cumming saw as many as forty of 
these animals in one herd in South Africa. The malesattain gen- 
erally a stature of eighteen feet. No. 11, is a portrait of 
that curious and ungainly animal, the Rhinoceros, of which there 


are six species—some of them having two horns. The horns are 
not connected with the skull, being attached pore by the skin. 
No, 13 is an animal peculiar to the New World, unpleasantly 


common in some parts of it—the alligator or cayman. subsists | 
on fish, but has no objection to , dogs, birds, and even human 
flesh, if they can be obtained. It lays its eggs in the sand of the 
river banks, but fortunately birds and beasts of prey destroy great 
numbers of them. Audubon gives a very interesting account of 
the capture of a wounded ibis by one of these loathsome monsters. 
The bird had one of its wings broken, and hence was compelled 
to trust to swimming. The alligator pursued it closely, and came 
very near overtaking the bird ; but just as it opened its erous 
jaws, the naturalist and his friends gave it a vou: when it 
tunged down into the mud, lashing its tail, and covering the sur- 
eo with blood and foam. The wounded bird came directly up 
to the gunners and surrendered itself as if to friends. We have 
bit glanced at the specimens ee our menagerie, as they 
We shall probably enlargo our collection, 


areal! familiar poe 
by the addition of other specimens, executed in the same style of 
ty. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ESQUIMAUX AND THE MIRROR. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


[Sir John Franklin, in one of his earlier arctic tions, mentions the terror 
of an aged Requimaux, at tlre first view of his face in a mirror.] 


Untutored wanderer—old and gray, 
Why flies the warm blood from thy heart,— 
As that mysterious, graphic ray 
Plays o’er thy features’ wrinkled chart? 


See’st thou the steps of years gone by ?— 
Dark years of penury, toil and care?— 
Their robberies in thy sunken eye? 
Their snow-flakes mid thy scattered hair? 


Thou see’st, alas! what all must trace, 

Who struggle long o’er time’s rough steep,— 
The wreck of vigor, health and grace,— 

Which youth had fondly dreamed to keep. 


And have thy subterranean cell 

Where frost half quells the power to feel,— 
Thy reindeer robes,—of want that tell, 

The miseries of thy famished meal : 


Stern rocks on rocks incessant piled, 
The howling storm’s impetuous strife,— 
Thy sunless,—shrubless,—pathless wild,— 
A spell to bind thy heart to life? 


One glass there is, poor withered crone,— 
That shows with radiance strong and free, 

Man’s victory o’er the deathful groan,— 
But who shall hold that glass to thee? 


Say,—who shall bid those eyes that stream 
With tears, to mark the wasting clay,— 

Behold each chasm and loophole gleam 
With lustre of eternal day? 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
’ RUNNING A SLAVE CARGO. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Tr was on one of those deliciously fragrant tropical mornings 
which render the early day so incomparably beautiful in Cuba, 
that I found myself awakened from a refreshing night’s slumber 
upon the plantation of Dr. Finley, near Alquizar. My host was 
abroad before me, early as it was, and I reached the broad shaded 
piazza, just in time to see the slaves file past it, directed by the 
overseer, towards their field labor. They were a cheerful, 
thoughtless set of beings, chattering and laughing among them- 
selves, and in their, various native dialects, the doctor now and 
then calling some favorite one by name, who would stop and pleas- 
ant!y answer him. 

At my host’s suggestion, we took an early cup of coffee before 


the ladies were prepared to breakfast, and mounting a couple of ° 


his little ambling Cuban horses, we dashed off down the long al- 
ley of palm trees which formed the entrance to the plantation, 
and soon turned our faces towards the south shore of the island 
over a finely made road, lined for miles with fragrant lime hedges 
in full bloom. It would be impossible not to grow enthusiastic, 
surrounded by such delicious fragrance, such richness of foliage, 
such abundance of fruits, and such tropical grandeur of vegeta- 
tion. I breathed in of the soft beauty of the scene, ard cantered 
by my friend’s side, elated and happy. 

I was aware of the purpose of our ride. The doctor had al- 

‘ready told me that a cargo of “ boys” (all male slaves are called 
boys) was to be landed during the day on the south coast, and if 
I was desirous I could witness the scene. A smart ride of a 
couple of leagues or more brought us to a gentle rise of ground, 
which opened to our view the ocean and a line of coast extending 
for miles. The mist of the morning yet hung over the still wa- 
ters, but a gentle breeze just then began to disperse it and to lift 
the veil from the face of the waters. For a long time we could 
discern nothing ; but my companion was sure that this was the 
spot chosen, and that by exercising a little patience we should be 
witnesses to the scene. 

Directly the indistinct outline of a graceful tracery of spars 
met the eye through the misty gauze, and gradually grew more 
and more distinct, commencing at the top hamper and descend- 
ing towards the deck, until at last there lay, with a look of treach- 
erous tranquillity, the beautiful outline of a three-masted brigan- 
tine. She was perfect in model, but the rig was new to 
our eye, and novel in the extreme. Her deck was flush fore and 


aft, not so much as a rise of an inch was visible for her quarter 


deck, leaving great capacity below decks, the line of which came 


up to within two feet of the bulwark caps. A single glance suf- 
ficed to identify the rakish craft as a Baltimore clipper, of a cou- 
ple of hundred tons, and a slaver. 
But see! hereaway to windward there looms up over the mist, 
br holds to the surface of the sea, three topmasts, the stately 
f which, with their firm rig, an experienced eye would at 
once @etect, betrayed the fact that there floated beneath the hull 
of an English or French man-of-war, such as cruise in these wa- 
ters to intercept the traders from the coast of Africa. But there 
are watchful eyes in the brigantine, for ere our gaze was with- 
drawn from the caps of the three top-gallant-masts, a drapery of 
snow white canvass had fallen like magic from the spars of the 
slaver, ready to catch the first breath of the northerly breeze 


which the stranger was bringing down with him, as he crowded 


a bank of fog before him. 
“Why did not the slaver effect a landing eniie cover of the 
night ?” we asked. 


“ She has been kept back by the fog,” said the doctor, “and 
after running in as near as she dared to do, has dropped her 
anchor, and waited for daylight and a breeze to clear away the 
miét.” 

“But the slaver is off without raising her anchor,” we suggest- 
ed, as she commenced to move gracefully southward. 

“She has slipped her cable, but will be back to pick up the 
buoy attached before many hours. Nothing on the coast except 
a steamer can hold speed with those fly-aways. She will leave yon- 
der cruiser a wild goose chase, double on her track and land her 
cargo before midnight, depend upon it. See, it is a Frenchman, 
and you can make her out to her flag dangling at her peak. She 
must scent the game, for she cannot see the slaver.” 

But the wind now fast cleared the waters of the Caribbean Sea, 
an@ both the cruiser and the brigantine rose in full view of each 
other. The stranger had come down under an easy press of can- 
vass, simply wearing jib, three main-topsails and spanker ; but as a 
view was gained of the slaver, at a signal which we could not 
hear, a throng of dark objects peopled the shrouds and spars of 
the Frenchman, and sheet after sheet of heavy duck was lowered and 
sheeted home, until the mountain of canvass propelled the dark 
hull of the vessel at a rapid rate through the water. In the 
meantime the brigantine had not been idle; in addition to the reg- 
ular squaresails of a brig, she had a short mizzen-mast stepped 
well aft, not four feet from her taffrail, upon which she now hoist- 
ed a spanker and a gaff-topsail, completing a most graceful and 
effective rig. 

The cruiser got her bow chasers to bear upon the slaver, and 
attempted to cripple her by a few shots, firing first from the lar- 
board and then from the starboard port, but the distance was at 
least long range, and the shot flew wide. Though it would have 
seemed that the immense spread of canvass the brigantine carried 
might have afforded a good mark, yet she was untouched, and 
evidently, in the steady, but light wind that prevailed, was creeping 
gradually away from the ship. Everything was packed upon the 
Frenchman, but he did not gain a ship’s mae upon the chase 
with all his effort. 

“She steers due south,” said the doctor, pointing to the slaver, 
“and will lead the Frenchman away among the Caymen isles, 
where he will get aground in spite of fate, with his big hull and 
heavy draft of water.” 

In half an hour both were out of sight, the breeze having fresh- 
ened, and with my companion I was soon after seated at a cheer- 
ful repast in the village inn of Lenoir. We ate with huge appe- 
tites after our long ride, and never did any home dishes, with 
which I am familiar, taste more palatable than the fried plantains, 
fresh eggs and Yankee ham, which, with a bottle of sour wine, 
formed our meal. We passed the afternoon in strolling through 
the flower begirt aisles and fragrant paths of a neighboring coffee 
estate, and at sunset were quietly partaking of goat’s milk and 
cagsava bread, when our host rushed in, and with a significant re- 
mark to the doctor as quickly disappeared. 

understood the pantomime better than the rolling Spanish 
which the landlord uttered, and hastened to prepare and follow 
the doctor, who was all impatience to reach the shore as soon as 
¢ slaver should anchor; for it was to announce her return that 
thé landlord had so suddenly darted in upon us. As we came 
og and gained a view, we saw the slaver just rounding a small 
promontory, and entering a tiny bay with scarce water enough to 
flot her. All was at once bustle on board and on shore. The 

t was comparatively a lonely one, and not twoscore of people 
wére in the vicinity, but these were persons who understood their 
business, and who were interested parties. 

The brigantine was now as close in shore as possible, and a 
broad plank shipped from her gangway to a projecting rock, over 
which a line of dark naked objects at once poured like a flock of 
sheep in single file. Mostly they were full grown men, but occa- 
sionally a woman or a boy came out and hurried forward like 
thé rest. We approached the spot of disembarkation. Scarcely 

ord was uttered by any one, the Spaniards worked under- 
stendingly, with despatch, not a moment being lost, and ere an 
honr had passed, the whole cargo, of which I counted two hun- 
dred and eleven souls, were marching inland in gangs of twenty 
or more, by different routes, and guarded only by two or three 
armed Spaniards to each gang. 

As the various parties filed past us, the doctor, who was well 
versed in African nationality, described to us the tribe of each, 
aml the striking characieristics of the people to which they 
belonged. 

“ Yonder go a couple of Congos,” said he, “they are small, 
but agile and good laborers ; ’twould amuse you to hear the fel- 
lows sing, they never whistle, but are humming constantly. That 
woman and the half-dozen men behind her are Fantee ; you see 
thby are a larger vase than the rest, but they are revengeful and 
to be uneasy.” 

“ But here comes one larger than the Fantee.” 

“ Ah, yes, that fellow is from the Gold Coast, he will bring a 
heavy sum in doubloons, and will be sold in Havana for a domes- 
ti¢ servant, a caliscro perhaps, they are a favorite tribe, too, with 
thy planters.” 

hoe comes @ squad that must have white blood in their 
we suggested. 

“No, they belong to the Ebros tribe and are mulatto. They 

to} are very faithful, but slow, and somewhat stupid. See these 
shackled together, with surly looks and gaunt forms, those 

am Ashantees, and have thrived but poorly on their small allow- 


ance of rice water. They are a powerful inland tribe in Africa, 


and are rarely captured and sold to the factories on the coast. 
They are sturdy and serviceable fellows, buf they must be hu- 
mored, the lash will not subdue them.” 


| 


“Of what tribe are those slim and quiet-looking men who are | 
standing behind the palm trees ?” 

“ Those,” said the doctor, “ are Carobellees, a singular and 7 
perstitious tribe ; they are highly esteemed by the planters, but 
not when first landed. They must be first domesticated, for they 
believe that after death they will return to their native land, and 
consequently they are prone to commit suicide.” 

As the doctor spoke, the last of the human freight which had ‘ 
been landed was put in marching trim, and moved inland, while 
at the same t there b lover the sea a report of a gun, 
which called our attention to the distant sea. A change had tak- | 
en place since we had last turned that way. The moon at inter- 
vals now lighted up the waters, but was often obscured by clouds. 
Off in the southern board there was seen the French cruiser, 
which had returned just in time to be too late. 

The brigantine was standing seaward with every sail, and we 
could discern her quarter boat now leaving her side with a couple 
of hands, and pull for the shore, while at the same time a bright | 
blaze sprang up amidships, and in a moment more crept like a 
living serpent from shroud to shroud, and from spar to spar, un- 
til the graceful brigantine was one brilliant sheet of flame. 
had performed her mission, had made a fortune by her ill-gotten | 
freight, and, as is the custom now when escape is hardly possible, 
was thus destroyed. 

We watched the brilliant bonfire, and _saw the cruiser cautious- | 
ly haul her wind and bear away, for fire was an enemy she could | 
not contend with, and anon there rose a shower of broken and 
blazing matter heavenward, and a confusing shock and thunder- 


like report filled the atmosphere, as the beautiful but guilty brig- | 


antine was blown to atoms. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tae Lampuicnter. Illustrated Edition, by Thwaits. Engraved by Baker & 


Andrew. Seventy-third thousand. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 523. 
This charming book is destined to run a new caret in the beautiful garb 


with which the publishers have decked it. It is quite late in the day to 
eulogize or criticise it; but we would call attention to Mr. Thwaits’s designs, 
which are exceedingly graceful and pretty. and admiralty rendered by Messrs. 
Baker & Andrew, in the spirit of the artist. These ge’ have enriched 
our Pictorial with their productions. We must protest. however, against the 
shocking design which disfigures the cover. 


Lire or P. T. Barnum. Written by himself. Illustrijed. New York: Red- 

field. 1855. 12mo. pp. 404. 

Not to have heard of Barnum is not to have lived, but to have vegetated. 
** All the world and his wife ” have heard of him, but véry few know anything 

itive about his antecedents. Mr. Barnum here tells us frankly the story of 

Ue choqueel life, which has been full of ups and downs, and adventures, that 
no romance-writer would have dared to invent. The look is intensely read- 
able, and we no longer wonder at the astounding prices offered by rival pub- 
lishers for the copyright. It will have a greater run than ** Joice bid 
‘* Fegee Mermaid,” the ‘* Woolly Horse,” or even Tom Thumb. 


Tue Motuers or THe Binte. By Mrs. 8. G. Asntox. With an Introductory 
Essay, by A. L. Stone. Boston; John P. Jewett & (o 1855. 12mo. pp. 344. 
The author has searched the Scriptures for her material, and her delineations 

of the mothers of the Sacred Record are accompanied by reflections addressed 

to the matrons of the present age. An admirable work 


Lire IN THE CLEARINGS ts. THE BusH. By Mrs. Moon. New York: Dewitt 

& Davenport. 12mo. pp. 299. 

Mrs. Moodie is a capital writer. and well deserves pe pularity she earned 
by ‘* Roughing it in the Bush.” Lively pictures of sotiety, pleasant homes, 
graphic descriptions of natural scenery, the whole leavened with good old- 
fashioned common sense, make up a highly attractive volume. It will infal- 
libly be popular. 


Lire-Scenes OF THE MESsIAg. 
ett & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
A passage in the author's ictvabesteny note gives thefollowing as the plan 

of the work : ** This volume goes forth as a messenger to those who believe * the 
truth as it is in Jesus.’ It invites them to meditate upm the virtues and mia- 
sion of their illustrious Redeemer, and mingle in those enes of thrilling inter- 
est which constitute a prominent part of his history and labors.”” The volume 
is embellished by a steel engraving of the Crucifixion, fom an original design 
by Billings. 

Tue Boat Civus: or, The- Bunkers of Rippleton. 
Optic. Illustrated. Boston: Brown, Bazin 


Rurvs Boston: J.P. Jew- 


A Tal for Boys. By O.iver 
Co. - 18mo. pp. 262. 

‘* Oliver Optic”? (W. F. Adams) is a very natural and pleasant writer, and 
has evinced in this book a faculty for ~—yyt young people—a rarer gift. by 
the way, than those who have never tried it imagine. His story is well told 
and interesting. 


Noraina Venture Noraine Have. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 12mo. pp. 168. 

A little work, by ‘ Cousin Alice,” written to illustrate the quiet heroism of 
private life. The success of the heroine is not a force! conclusion, dashed in 
simply to make a happy ending. but is the legitimate msult of preceding acts 
and events. For sale by Redding & Co. 


CLoverNook CHILDREN. By Cargy. Boston: Tickmor & Fields. 1855. 

18mo. pp. 291. 

Our contributor, = Carey, always writes agreeably. Stories and legends 
of a place hallowed by old memories and associations, are here narrated in a 
very pleasant way. The book must be a favorite with cRildren. The illustra- 
tions are from the pencil of Barry, and engraved by Buker, with whose skill, as 
exhibited in our columns, our readers are familiar.: 


Tue LANDS OF THE SARACEN: or, Pictures of ws Asia Minor, on and 
By Bayarp TayLor. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 
1 


pp. 451. 

Bayard Taylor is just now riding the wave of ity. His daring 
spirit of adventure, his perseverance under difficulties, What is known of his 
person, his literary talent. combine to secure him brilliant suceess. The names 
alone of the places treated of in the Ppresent volume (Jerusalem, Constantino- 
ple, Cadiz, Seville) are thrilling. Described by a minute and yet poetical ob- 
server, they take hold of the imagination and fascinate the reader. We wonder 
no longer at the insatiate thirst for travel which every now and then sweeps off 


our author to the further corners of the globe. For sale by Redding & Co. 
Littte Fo.ks Mrs. L. 8. Illustrated. Boston: W. P. 


Fetridge & Co 12mo. pp. I 
An unpretending little volume, consisting of prose ani to. 
amuse and benefit the young. The moral tone of the book 
and we should think the stories would prove quite a to Saute class of 
readers for whom it is designed. 
Hypatia : or, New Foes with an’ Old Face. By Cuances | GSLEY. JR., author 
of ** Alton Locke.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. . 12mo. pp. 487. 
Mr. Kingsley, one of the most and emphatic writers of the present 
century, has here given us a brilliant picture of life in the fifth century, de- 
picting; in a narrative of vivid interest, the struggle bet¥een the young Chris- 
= and the Old World. He shows that the perils of to-day ar» | ut 


The author is peach, known by several educationaliworks; he is also su- 

perintendent of schools in Danvers, in this State. Thé object aes ae 
pupils practice in words of common use and difficult orthography. These are 
embraced in exercises to be dictated by the teacher, and written by the pupil. 

It Tt contains also 4 list of Latin and French phrases. We would not, however, 
have the pupil rely upon the pronunciation of the latter. No Frenchman 
would know that koo-de-mang and zhaung-darm were intended as the true 
pronunciation of Se and gens-d’armes, or thatmo-seu meant mon- 


sieur. However, , and the book is a good one. Fo 
sale by B.S. Davis & Co. 


A. New York: A. 8. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


OUR OWN MATTERS. 

We may be excused for calling the attention of our readers and 
the public to the appearance of the present number of Ballou’s 
(late Gleason’s) Pictorial. It will be observed that we have vast- 
ly beautified and improved this illumined journal, rendering it far 
more valuable and interesting than heretofore. It is printed on 
the finest of satin-surfaced paper, much heavier and more durable 
than we have ever before used, while one whole page of illustra- 
tions per week has also been added. We leave our readers to 
judge of the character of our engravings, in which department we 
have engaged the services of the best artists and engravers in this 
country. 

The fine quality of paper upon which the present number ap- 
pears will be continued without change ; and we have on hand a series 
of illustrations and designs which will enhance the intrinsic value 
of the current volume of the Pictorial beyond any previous one 
yet issued. The same spirit of enterprise and liberality evinced 
in the number now before the reader will be found to characterize 
every issue during the year. Thus the proprietor is resolved to 
more than redeem the promises already made to the public and 
to his patrons, whose names have poured in upon us from all parts 
of the land, within the past few weeks, at a rate far exceeding any 
previous experience of this favored establishment. 

The propriety of the change in the title of the paper from Glea- 
son’s to Ballou’s Pictorial will at once be obvious to the most cas- 
ual observer, as the sole proprietorship of the Pictorial is now 
vested in the undersigned. M. M. Batiovw. 


GUNNERY. 

Some experiments in gunnery have been made recently at the 
Washington Navy Yard. The object is to test the metal (cast 
iron), of which a heavy piece of ordnance is constructed, with a 
view to its adaptation to the navy. The gun is the largest in the 
country, with a bore of eleven inches, and weighing sixteen thou- 
sand pounds. Upwards of one thousand and forty rounds have 
been fired thus far—generally thirty a day. Fifteen pounds of 
powder serves for a single charge, and the shot average one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pounds. Twelve men are required to work 
this mammoth piece of artillery. The effects of each discharge 
on the metal are carefully noted. Such a shot in the side of a 
vessel must make it feel as if it were kicked by an earthquake. 


+. + > 


Mire. De Lamorre.—This brilliant young pian- 
ist is earning an enviable reputation among us, both as a per- 
former and a teacher. Her monthly concerts at the Messrs. 
Chickering’s rooms are attended by the elite of our society. Her 
third concert for the season will take place in a few days. 


» 


+ 


FrRaGRANT AND Beautirut.— We have to thank some 
kind and thoughtful friend for a deliciously fragrant bouquet. 
Flowers are said to be the alphabet of angels—who will interpret 
for us this floral epistle ? 


+ 


Fortucomine.—We have some superb illustrations for our 
forthcoming numbers, and intend to surprise and delight our 
patrons by a succession of novelties. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. General Bosquet, who behaved so gallantly in the Crimea, 
was born at Pau, in France, in 1810. 
..++ Willis says of Ticknor & Fields’s bookstore, that it is the 
‘* Parnassus corner of our country.” 
. A-vessel laden with timber for a meeting-house was wreck- 
ed on Plum Island lately—the first church ever cast away. 
.... A lad was fined in the police office in Halifax five pounds, 
for tying a kettle and basket to a dog’s tail. 
...+ The First Baptist Church in Hartford has been sold to 
an importing house for $28,000. 
..» He who learns, and makes no use of his learning, is a 
beast of burden with a load of books hitched to him. 
-++. Hon. James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, is taxed 
in one district of Louisville for $501,205. 
...+ It cost £35,000 to entertain Queen Victoria at Hull, Eng- 
land. That was going the figure. 
.... A mine of block tin has been discovered in Virginia. 
She will have tin miners instead of being minus the tin. 
...+ There are two or three thousand Americans now residing 
in Paris, and they mean to get up a Yankee weekly. 
..-. Fourteen million dollars worth of grain, hops and apples 
are made into cider, beer and liquor in the U. States each year. 
...+ It passes for an ornament to borrow from other tongues, 
when we may be better furnished in our own. 
..++ The last Indian. inhabitant of Nantucket is dead. He 
was named Abraham Quady. 
.... George Washington Dixon, the negro melodist, is said to 
have married a beautiful Creole, worth $80,000. 
.... A negro in Alabama is spotted like the leopard—but un- 
like the leopard, the spots change place. 
...+ President Pierce completed his 50th year, on Thanksgiv- 
ing day. He may escape the fatality of the White House. 
..++ Miss Moore who lately disappeared from Rochester, N. Y., 
is supposed to have been murdered ; it causes great excitement. 


NOVELS AND NOVEIL-READING. 

Gray thought it the height of earthly felicity to lie on a sofa all 
day long and read French novels, and there are few persons who 
can plead not guilty to the “soft impeachment” of having, at 
some time of their lives, devoured novels with more eagerness 
than any other works of literature. We are afraid to guess how 
many mathematicians have been beguiled from the problems of 
Euclid by the romances of Scott; and as for enumerating the 
boarding-school misses who have wept themselves blind over the 
“ Sorrows of Werther,” it would be like attempting to count the 
sands on the seashore. Presses have groaned, pulpits have ful- 
minated against this passion for fiction ; but all to no purpose : 
novelists have found, and will continue to find, twenty times as 
many readers as historians or essayists. The love of fictitious 
tales is not a local or temporary passion ; the oldest nations had 
their fables and parables, and centuries ago the bearded Oriental 
listened with grave delight to the romance of the itinerant story- 
teller, as he does at this day in the coffee-houses of Stamboul. 
The troubadour amused the illiterate knights of the age of chiv- 
alry, as Scott delighted their descendants in the nineteenth centu- 
ry. But it is only of late years that novels have exerted a poten- 
tial influence—that sound moralists, instead of uselessly arguing 
against a popular taste, have wisely turned it to account. 

It is somewhat curious to remark the changes of style and char- 
acter that novels have undergone in modern days. The ponder- 
ous, long-winded, interminable romances of chivalry, with their 
violations of all the “ unities,” their contempt for geography, his- 
tory, probability and nature, having ceased to find readers, a 
school of witty, reckless and coarse delineators of life sprang up, 
transferring the spirit of comedy from the stage to the pages of 
romance. Then came the weighty moral novel—such as Richard- 
son constructed ; then the sickly sentimental—the Radcliffe school 
of thrilling mystery, and the pseudo-historical school, such as the 
“‘ Scottish Chiefs,” and ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

Some very excellent stories—among them Miss Edgeworth’s— 
had been written, when the genius of Scott flashed upon the liter- 
ary world like an Aurora Borealis. There are very many living 
who remember the thrilling sensation produced by the Waverley 
novels. The height of popularity which he attained induced wri- 
ters of all opinions and classes to adopt the novel as the best 
means of securing the popular ear, and we have had novels his- 
torical, philosophical, polemical, didactic, military, nautical ; in a 
word, every theme that human intellect pursues has been treated 
of in a novel form. And we have new schools springing up like 
mushrooms ; such as the Uncle Tom school, the Fanny Fern 
school, and the Lamplighter school. We cannot but think, how- 
ever, that the prodigious success of some of the later celebrities 
will prove evanescent, and that, though the popularity of such 
writers as Scott may be diminished for the time being, their fame 
is established beyond the power of caprice to injure it. 

OUR NEW HEADING. 

The reader will observe that with the present number we not 
only don an entire new suit of type, from top to toe, but that we 
have also entirely changed the heading of the Pictorial, adding 
the new proprietor’s, in place of the former owner’s, name. We 
cannot refrain from calling the attention to the improvement man- 
ifested in the present, over the old upright, unmeaning heading. 
The new one was designed for us by Mr. C. A. Barry, a young 
artist of this city, whose pencil chronicles more effectually Ifis 
genius and artistic taste than our pen can do. The design was 
cut by that finished engraver, Mr. John Andrew, also of this city. 

The scene within the circle will be readily recognized by our 
citizens as a view of Boston and part of Charlestown from Dor- 
chester Heights. On the left of the centre-piece we have a via- 
duct over which a train of cars is running; on the right, a ship, 
emblematic of commerce ; while in the foreground, a statue, a 
palette, books and writing implements, tastefully typify sculpture, 
painting and literature. The whole is grouped with skill and ef- 
fect, and finished carefully. 

We desire in this connection to refer to the font of type, fur- 
nished us by Messrs. Poetrs & Datton, type founders of this 
city ; its clear and beautiful face, legibility, and excellence of fin- 
ish, are all manifest in the paper before the reader. The card of 
this well known and long established house will be found in our 


advertising columns. 


Gotp ror Rvuss1a.—According to the Journal de Petersburg, 
there passed, on September 2, 1854, through Nijnii-Novgorod 
(celebrated for its great annual fairs), a transport of gold from 
the mines of Altai, on its way to the capital. The transport con- 
tained about 17,000 pounds of pure gold—worth $5,000,000, if 
we estimate a pound of gold at $300. 


» 


Portrait or Forrest.—We have received from Messrs. 
Masury & Silsbee, daguerreotypists, No. 299 1-2 Washington 
Street, a beautiful photographie portrait of the distinguished 
American tragedian, which is an admirable specimen of art. It 
has all the effect of a fine mezzotint engraving. 

Wirt axp Humor.—Our neighbor of the Yankee Blade is 
still whittling off his jokes at No. 12 School Street. His bump of 
mirthfulness is so prominent that Aborn had considerable difficulty 
in fitting him toa beaver, a few days since. 


late number of the London Illustrated 
News boasts that its circulation is 104,000 weekly. This is less 
than the circulation of Ballou’s Pictorial by seven thousand ! 


+ 


Tae War.—Hard fighting and little progress mark the war 
operations between Russia and the allies. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE. 

The view we give on page 12 is an accurate delineation of the 
new bridge which connects Boston with Cambridgeport, built up- 
on the site of the old bridge, and recently thrown open to the pub- 
lie. The houses of Cambridgeport are seen in the distance at the 
end of the bridge. ‘This is a great thoroughfare, and our artist 
has not exaggerated the amount of travel by crowding the bridge 
with omnibusses, carriages and pedestrians. ‘The interruption of 
travel caused by the building of this bridge was a serious incon- 
venience to the public, as they had to make a long detour to reach 
Cambridgeport, or Cambridge, by way of Craigie’s Bridge, or the 
Mill Dam and the bridge thence to Cambridgeport. The first 
bridging of the Charles River, nearly half a century ago, was re- 
garded as an astounding event, and the opening of Charlestown 
Bridge was celebrated by the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, 
by a banquet, speeches and other appropriate demonstrations. 
The muses were invoked to honor the occasion, and all Suffolk 
and Middlesex were agog. Nor was this first step in the path of 
enterprise unworthy of such a celebration. Inestimable advan- 
tages flowed from it, and property on the main land rapidly ad- 
vanced in value from that moment. The building of Charlestown 
Bridge was then what the opening of the Worcester Railroad was 
much later. Now-a-days even the opening of a new bridge is 
only a day’s wonder—the new avenue is silently accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. 

— 
BINDING THE PICTORIAL, 

® This being the first number of a new volume, it is an appropri- 
ate time to remind the readers of the Pictorial of the importance 
of preserving the numbers of the paper for binding, and thus 
keeping by them constantly an illumined record of the times. We 
are now binding the numbers of the past volume, being vol. 
VII., for those persons who send them in. They are done in 
gilt edges and backs, illumined covers, with elegant title-page, 
and an elaborate index, at a charge of one dollar each. We can 
supply any and all back numbers, even to the very commence- 
ment of the work, for the purpose of completing sets, or supply- 
ing torn, injured or missing numbers, at a charge of six cents 
each. Few persons who have been regularly in receipt of the 
Pictorial but must desire to preserve it in a durable form. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Robert L. Watdle to Miss Mary (. 
Simpson; by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Dr. Joseph W. Fearing, of Providence, R. I., 
to Miss Matilda Pickens; by Rev. Bishop Eastburn. John Wallace, Esq. to 
Miss Alma A. Bridgeman. of Hardwick, Vt.; by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. 
Henry E. Knapp to Miss Mary A. H. Whiton—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. 
Cilley, Mr. John R. Cushman to Miss Pamelia A. Rich—At Roxbury, by Rev. 
Dr. Putnam, Mr. William B. Bacon to Miss Emily C. Low, both of Jamaica 
Plain—At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Dawes, George Minot. Esq.. of Read- 
ing, to Miss Elizabeth Dawes—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. E. St. 
Clair Hutchins, of Newton. to Miss Mary E. D. Morse—At Ipswich, by Rev. 
Mr. Fitz, Mr. Daniel E. Safford, of Hamilton. to Miss Mary E. Smith—At Sa- 
lem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Philip Bermett to Miss Mary Weleh—At Essex, 
Mr. Nathan Low to Miss Mary W. Burnham—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, 
Mr. David M. Carter to Miss Louisa 8. Burpee—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Wood- 
bury, Mr. Henry E. Adams, of Cleveland, Ohio, to Miss Sarah J. Coburn—At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Capt. Ebenezer Ames to Miss Catherine 
B. Hutchins, of Rockland, Me.—At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Philbrook, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Folger, 2d, to Miss Sarah H. Swain—At Winchester, by Rev. 
Mr. Marsters. of Woburn, Mr. Thomas P. Ayres to Miss Lydia M. Symmes— 
At Greenland, Mr. Waymes N. Potter to Miss Frances A. Dickinson. 


Durell, 61; Mrs. Hannah Quinlan. 55; Widow Harriet Adams, 54—At Rox- 
bury, Widow Mary Ann Blasland. late of Boston, 55; Mrs. Susan B.. wife of 
Mr. Jeremiah Gore—At East Cambridge. Mr. James M. Lassell, 37—At Dor- 
chester, Mr. Joseph Stevens, 49—At Brookline, Mrs. Clarissa. wife of Samuel 
Hills. Esq.. 51—At Watertown, Mrs. Eliza Bacon. 69—At Waltham. Mrs. Eliza 
H., wife of Mr. Henry Timmins—At Salem. Mr. Daniel Kimbal!), 36; Charles H. 
Stoddard, I8—At Danvers, Mrs. Lydia Ann Wilson, 26—At Amexbury. Rev. 
Benjamin Austin, 29—At Braintree, Charles Miller Fogg. Esq.. 49—At South 
Dedham, Mr. Robert K. Leach. 57—At Groton. Mrs. Abbie R. Spalter, 34—At 
Tewksbury, Rev. Jacob Coggin, 74—At Worcester, Mr. Rodna A. Mills, 22— 
At West Brookfield, Miss Mary Ann Rice, 34—At New Bedford, Mrs. Phoebe, 
wife of Mr. Jethro D. Daggett, 45—At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary W. Lancey, 
46—At Georgetown, Mrs. Sarah J. 8. Ordway, 33—At Upton, Mrs. Hannah 
Johnson, 74—At Kingston, Mr. Charles Burgess, 70—At Providence, R. I., 
Widow Mary Field, 98—At Old Warwick, R. I.. Mrs. Barbara, widow of the 
late Thomas W. Greene, Esq., 85—At New London, Conn., Mrs. Eunice, widow 
of the late Capt. John Prentiss, 81. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 

We have the first seven volumes of the PicroriAL, elegantly bound in cloth, 
and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume containing 
nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current events all over the world ; 
of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views; and. in short, of an in- 
finite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with title-pages and 
indexes. Price, #3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly litera- 
ry melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales. sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings. by 
eminent artists, of notabie objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of mgn and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this coun- 
try. "Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Taz Frac or ovr and one copy of BaLtov’s Picro- 
BIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Satunpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner or Tremont AND Streets, Boston. 


Waotrsate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street. New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor. 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A.C. Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets. Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Dlinoia. 


| 
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DEATHS. 
i In this city, Mr. Frederick W. Davis, 30; Mr. Frederick J. Tutien, 58; Mr. ; 
George W. Smith, formerly of Duxbury. 24; Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late 2; 
ms ee ee | Mr. Joshua Davis, 76: Mr. Samuel Beals, 75—At Charlestown. Mrs. Margaret 
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MEN OF THE TIMES. 
DONALD MCKAY. 

In America, rank, in the highest sense, 
does not depend upon one’s family or place 
of birth—upon wealth or place alone, upon 
mere show or pretence—but rather upon 
what one has really done to distinguish him- 
self as an American citizen, that has 
brought honor to his country and that has 
conferred benefits upon mankind. Such 
men are our nobles, our lords, our dukes 
and our earls, our ki and our princes, 
whom the people delight to honor for their 
works. No matter what blood courses 
through their veins, or where they were 
born, or how few titles they have received. 
With this view, we commence a series of 
papers on the living genius of America in 
all departments of human effort, in science, 
art, literature and in the learned profes- 
sions. The great American inventor, dis- 
coverer, mechanic, traveller, merchant, 
manufacturer, agriculturist, and indeed, 
the foremost men in every department of 
human industry, will find their places in 
this series of articles. We know of no 
American who can be indifferent to such 
information aided by the beautiful illustra- 
tions of the artist ; and wherever our lan- 
guage is spoken around the globe, there is 
an interest in the distinguished men of 
America. Though we may not, in every 
instance, select an eminent man to repre- 
sent a department of business, that all, eith- 
er in his own or in other professions, shall 

as foremost, yet we hope to present 
one that all shall agree is one of the first, 
and not an unfit representative of his class. 
Donald McKay, whose portrait we here- 
with give, engraved from an accurate da- 
guerreotype by Soathworth & Hawes, is a fit 
representative of the American ship-build- 
ing interest. He is our great ship-builder 
at the present time, and, as every one 
knows, has built the greatest clipper ship 
that ever sailed upon any waters. His 
name in connection with the ship has be- 
come a household word, both at home and 
abroad. Mr. McKay was not American 
born, but he has spent the largest portion 
of his life in this country. Here he has 
built up his character; here he has estab- 
lished his fame. He was born in Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia, in 1809, so that he is now in 
the meridian of his life. The town of his 
birth is, as we might expect, a seaport, and 
one of the finest in the world. It is laid 
out as beautifully as Philadelphia, and 
there many born on our own soil have 
found their pleasant home. As a boy, 
young McKay was full of life and activity, 
giving promise of becoming the man he is. Living upon a farm he 
found too little excitement, and so sought it in pursuing the moose 
and deer with which the neighborhood abounded; or else in 
riding upon the waters of the fine bay of Shelburne. He early 
showed a taste for that which was to be his future profession, and 
it is stated that at the early age of nineteen, he built a fishing 
smack in connection with his brother, now Captain Laughlin 
McKay. It is a curious fact in the history of the McKay family, 
that the grandfather of the subject of this notice was an officer in 
a Scotch Highland regiment at the battle of Bunker Hill, hated 
the rebel Yankees, and fought against them with all his might, 
little dreaming that his own son was to be one of them, and that 
his grand-children, both numerous and influential, were to dwell 
among us. McKay is a Scotch name, known by its spelling to 
those familiar with the names of old Scotia. The name has fig- 
ured for at least eight centuries among the Highlands of that 


DONALD MCKAY. 


land, during much of which period the people represented by it 
were in a wild and warlike condition. The name Donald McKay 
can be fairly traced to the fifteenth century. 
trying his powers at ship-building near his native home, sought, 
at the age of twenty-two, a wider sphere of action in the city of 
New York. Here he began to learn his trade under wise master- 
builders of ships, and spared no pains to perfectly understand it. 
After a few years in so good a school, he commenced business for 
himself on the banks the Merrimack, at Newburyport. He built 
there several of the finest ships ever constructed upon that river, 
for New York and Boston houses, and finally removed to East 
Boston in 1845, from whence his fame as a ship-builder has travel- 
led round the world. Mr. McKay has built at East Boston some 
fifty vessels, quite a proportion of which were of the largest size. 
The first of these was the Washington Irving, after which g¢lid-d 
into the water, from his yard, tae New World, the Ocean Mon- 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 


Mr. McKay, after 


arch, the Daniel Webster, the Staffordshire 
(of melancholy memory), the Sovereign of 
the Seas, and the Great Republic of 4500 
tons register, and of 6000 tons stowage ca- 
pacity! The last ship, unequalled in size, 
attracted universal attention, and it is sup- 
posed that full 60,900 pre assembled to 
witness its launch. The Great Republic 
found its watery home October 4, 1853, and 
in thirteen months from that date, Mr. 
McKay had launched eleven vessels, ten of 
which were ships, with an te of 
24,600 tons. fistimating these ships at 
eighty dollars a ton, they are worth very 
nearly two millions of dollars. If this is 
not a good year’s work, it will be difficult 
to find the ship-builder in the world that 
has done one. Six of these ships were 
built for James Baines & Co., of Liverpool, 
a house more extensively engaged in Aus- 
tralian navigation than any other in the 
world. The first of these was the Light- 
ning, which was launched January 2, of 
1854. This is a ship of 2100 tons, was 
built for speed and was named for the 
same, and it has proved itself to be worthy 
both of its name and origin by lately sailing 
round the world ten or twelve days quicker 
tan any other ship: ‘The Lightning is al- 
so remarkable as having been the first ship 
built for England by any other nation. In- 
deed, it was only four years since, that 
British law permitted Englishmen to buy 
foreign vessels. The other ships built by 
Mr. ‘McKay for James Baines & Co., for 
their Australian line of clipper ships, are 
the Champion of the , the James 
Baines, the Commodore Perry, the Japan 
and the Donald McKay. The James Baines 
performed the feat of sailing from Boston 
to Liverpool in twelve days and six hours, 
or quicker than any other sailing vessel 
that ever crossed the Atlantic. Mr. McKay 
is a man of mark in his personal appear- 
ance, which betrays his Scotch origin and 
his iron energy. He might be selected on 
*Change as the author of the Great Repub- 
lic. He’ is of the average height, and far 
beyond the average in his stoutness and 
weight ; with his full face, raddy complex- 
ion, piercing eyes and muscular limbs, he 
might be taken for a descendant of the wild 
inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland 
eight hundred years ago. Mr. McKay is 
the representative of a large American in- 
terest. East Boston, that was nothin 
twenty — ago, has been much advan 

by the building of ships. The same is 
true of many other places in the Common- 
wealth. Mr. McKay, then, as a foremost 
representative of this interest, occupies a 
proud position. He is a leading man of‘a great class, without 
which there can be no merchants, no commerce, no sailors—for 
what are all these without ships, swift ships to traverse all waters ¢ 
He has not attained his present position without a long struggle. 
He has been the architect of his own fortune. He has met and 
conquered difficulties under which ordinary men would have sunk. 
When the keel of the Great Republic was laid, some of his 
friends remarked that “she was too large, and that she would 
bankrupt him before she was finished.” Yet he persevered, re- 
marking by way of reply, “ Let friends and foes talk, I’ll work.” 
Such is the man, ee by such a — is he actuated. He has 
proved himself worthy of success; he has brought honor to this 
country, that he now claims as his own—and also to this city, 
which is his adopted, and, as we most sincerely trust, permanent 
home. Long may the trophies of his genius and skill ride on the 
topmost wave of the ocean and of fortune! 


. ‘Por deveription, see page 31 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

We present our readers with two excellent engravings, depicting 
the college buildings at Cambridge, the most ancient seat of 
learning in the United States. The first represents a group 
which will be readily recognized. Massachusetts, Hollis, Stough- 
ton and Halworthy Halls being conspicuous. In the fine Gothic 
church on the right the exercises of commencement day take 
place. Gore Hall, which stands in the rear of these buildings, is 
the subject of the second illustration. It is of recent construc- 
tion, built entirely of granite, and contains a choice library of 
about 90,000 volumes. This building has been much admired 
for its architectural elegance. The foundation of Harvard Uni- 
versity is one of the most honorable events in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1630, six years only after the settlement of Bos- 
ton, the General Court appropriated four hundred pounds for the 
establishment of a oled or college at Cambridge, then called 
Newtown. When we consider the scantiness of the colonial re- 
sources, and the value of money at that time, the allowance ap- 
pears no less than munificent. e colo- 
nial records mention this appropriation 
in the following terms: ‘“ The court 
agreed to give four hundred pounds to- 
wards a school or college, whereof two 
hundred pounds be paid the next year, 
and two hundred pounds when the work 


is finished, and the next court to appoint ed 


where and what building.” The colo- — 
nists were then involved in the Pequod ss 
war. Savage says the sum was “equal 
to a year’s rate of the whole colony.” 
But the college owes its existence, in 
fact—for it is doubtful whether the legis- 
lature would have carried their plans 
beyond the establishment of a grammar- 
school—to the liberality of an English 
clergyman, the Rev. John Harvard, and 
who died in Charlestown in 1638. Very 
little is known respecting this benefactor 
of learning. His birthplace, even, can- 
not be ascertained. He was, however, a 
man of education, having graduated at 
Cambridge University, England, and he 
reached in Newtown, afterwards Cam- 
ridge, Massachusetts. Harvard ‘left by 
will one half his estate, about eight hun- 
dred pounds sterling, to the school which 
the legislature had established in New- 
town. His bequest gave a vigorous im- 
to the now establishment, and the 
eral Court at once determined to 
erect it into a college, to be called Har- 
vard, in commemoration of its benefac- 
tor; while in honor of the classic seat of 
ing in the mother country, where so 
many of the colonists had been educated, 
the name of Newtown was changed to 
that of Cambridge.  “ It pleased God,” 
says a contem writer, “to stir up 
the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly 
tleman and lover of learning then 
ving among ux), to give one half of his 
estate towards the erection of a collere, 
and all his library.” “ When,” says Ed- 
ward Evorett, in his address delivercd at 
the of a monument to John Har- 
vard, in the graveyard at Charlestown, 
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Sept. 26, 1828, “ we think of the mighty importance, in our com- 
munity, of the system of public instruction, and regard the ven- 
erable man whom we commemorate, as the first to set the ex- 
ample of contributing liberelly for the endowment of places of 
education (an example faithfully imitated in this region in almost 
every succeeding age), we cannot, as patriots, admit that any 
honor which it is in our power to pay to his memory, is beyond 
his desert.” ‘The impulse given by John Harvard’s generosity 
placed the permanence of the college out of danger. Four years 
after Harvard’s death, a class graduated, whose finished educa- 
tion reflected the highest credit on their alma mater. The uni- 
versity became the pride of the colony. English youths were 
sent hither to receive their education. ‘The legislature continued 
its guardianship and care, and aided it by timely donations, while 
private individuals, animated by the spirit and example of Har- 
vard, poured their contributions and bequests into its treasyry. 
It was richly endowed, and_ in resources, buildings, library, and 
professorships, it takes precedence of all other institutions of 


learning in the country. In 1850, its alumni numbered 6272. 
The annual commencement still attracts crowds, and is regarded 
with interest, and for two centuries it was, to Cambridge, Boston 
and its environs, the great event of the year. It gathered togeth- 
er all the dignitaries, all the learning, and all the beauty and 
fashion of the land. The university comprises a department for 
under-graduates and schools of theology, law and medicine. A 
most important addition to the educational advantages of Cam- 
bridge was the founding of the Scientific School, founded in 
1848, by Hon. Abbott Lawrence, with a fund of $50,000, which 
has since been largely increased. In this school, young men, who 
have not received a classical education, can be fitted for various 
departments of business, as chemists, civil engineers, navigators, 
ete. Of the college buildings, University Hall, not seen in our 
engraving, is a handsome granite edifice, and contains the chapel, 
lecture rooms, ete. Besides the large halls occupied by the un- 
der-graduates, there are Divinity Hall, appropriated to theological 
students, and Holden Chapel, which contains the anatomical mu- 
seum, ete. A large observatory is fur- 
nished with one of the largest and finest 
telescopes in the world. The legislative 
government is vested in a corporation, 
which consists of the president and six 
fellows, and a board of overseers, com- 
posed of the president, the governor and 
| of the State, the 
members of the executive council, and 
the Senate, and the speaker of the House 
of Representatives, ex offici’s, together 
with thirty others, fifteen clergymen and 
fifteen laymen, electcd for the purpose. 
The faculty of instruction, embracing 
the professional and scientific schools, 
consists of the president, twenty-eight pro- 
fessors, five tutors and several teachers. 
The degree ef Bache'or of Arts is conf r- 
red at the close of a course of four years’ 
study. The term of study for the divin- 
ity school is three years. That of the 
law school three years for graduates of 
any college, and five for students who 
have not reecived a classical education. 
There are very liberal funds appropriated 
to the support of students who require 
assistance in the prosecution of their 
studies. The law school, which enjoys 
a high repute, was established in 1817. 
The lectures to the medical students are 
delivered at the Massachusetts Medical 
College, in Boston. A degree of M. D. 
is conferred only upon those students 
who have attended the courses of lec- 
tures, and spent three years under tho 
tuition of a regular physician. The 
succession of presidents has embraced 
nineteen individuals, the first being the 
Rev. Henry Dunster, and the present 
Rev. James D. Walker, a ripe and ac- 
complished scholar. Recent presidents 
receding were Jarcd Sparks, Edward 
Everett, and Josiah Quincy. In fact, 
the succession of presidents is a cata- 
logue of some of the most brilliant 
names in our State records; and thou- 
sands in our land look with pride upon 
Harvard as their cherished Alma Mater. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A Yankee proposes to build a spiral staircase down the mael- 
strom, to rescue treasures. ——It has recently been ascertained 
that ordinary tin plates, or plates of thin sheet iron, coated with 
an alloy of tin and lead, with a small proportion of antimony, 
form a native element for galvanic batteries, so stern as scarcely 
to be affected by the sulphuric acid. They answer the purpose 
as well as platinized silver. The Patriotic Fund (for the re- 
lief of the widows and orphans of the British army and navy en- 
gaged in the war with Russia), in New York, now amounts to 
$8041. To increase it a public meeting is talked of. Mr. 
Finney, a dentist, of London, it is said, has found a filled tooth 
in the jaw of a mummy.—— One thousand and sixty dollars 
have been received at the pension office, on account of moneys 
fraudulently obtained from that bureau by Jacob Singerland, who 
is now in the penitentiary of Vermont, having been convicted of 
forging pension cases. The London (Eng.) Builder says : 
** Does it not strike you that vast quantities of the light produced 
by gas is wasted in the streets by the want of a reflector from the 
top of the lamp? Why not paint the outside of the upper 
panes of glass with white paint, so as to throw down a greater 
part of the light now wasted on the clouds and stars. The 
Florida and South Carolina Legislatures are engaged in proposi- 
tions to improve the common school systems of the two States. 
The plans proposed in South Carolina are much contested, but 
in Florida there is hope of establishing a good system of com- 
mon school education. —— A singular marriage contract was 
a few days since entered into in Tennessee. The wife is worth a 
cool fifty thousand. The husband is the rightful owner of a mag- 
nificent goatee. The contract provided that the husband is to 
have no interest in his wife’s estate, shall collect none of her debts 
and chastise none of her servants, and that he shall pay her one 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum for board. —— The Cunard 
line has conveyed 100,000 passengers without injury to any 
one. —— The Cooperstown (N. Y.) Times says there is a Yan- 
kee in that town selling rights to manufacture honey. The cdi- 
tor has tried the honey, and pronounces it “beautiful in appear- 
ance and delightful to the taste.” It is made principally from 
sugar, and can be afforded at one shilling per pound. What 
shall we have next ? A young man by the name of Eben 
Davis, left the town of Franklin, Me., for Ellsworth, on the 28th 
ult., on foot, intending to return the same day, and has not been 
heard of since. It is feared he was devoured by wolves. He was 
a resident of Brooksville, in that State, and had been married but 
a few days before. The Thames Tunnel doesn’t pay expen- 
ses. The Collins steamers are receiving their new metallic 
life-boats. Each ship is to have five, in addition to the old boats, 
of an average capacity of eighty persons. The first has already 
been put on the Baltic, and the India-rubber floats have been re- 
moved from the old boats as worthless, and powerful cork fenders 
put on in their places. We have now thirty insane hospitals, 
with six thousand patients. The Louisville (Ky.) Times 
says the little town of New Albany, Indiana, directly across the 
river, when they wanted a railroad, appointed a committce to ob- 
tain subscriptions, and in three or four days had obtained $290,000. 
Louisville in one weck managed to get $90,000. Here isa 
striking contrast. A Chinese newspaper published in Cali- 
fornia is called Kin-chan-chi-ji-sin-lou, which signifies The Gold- 
mine Journal. —— Loufty Effendi, the Turko-Egyptian commis- 
sioner at the New York Exhibition, married a New York 
lady. The Washington monument has now attained a height 
of one hundred sixty-six feet. ——Two small towns in Germany 
make yearly 151,320 violins, 31,716 guitars, 600 double bases, 3000 
violincellos, and 45,000 dollars worth of strings. The loss by 
the burning of Placide’s Theatre, New Orleans, is estimated at 
90,000 dollars. —— Col. Woodfield, killed in a ducl in California, 
was accompanied to the field by his wife. 


THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 

The following is estimated as the value of the jewels in this 
magnificent diadem: Twenty diamonds round the circle, £1500 
each, £30,000 ; two large centre diamonds, £2000 cach, £4000 ; 
fifty-four smaller diamonds, placed at the angles of the smaller, 
£100; four crosses, each composed of twenty-five diamonds, 
£12,000 ; four large diamonds on the top of the crosses, £4000 ; 
twelve diamonds contained+in fleur-de-lis, £10,000; cighteen 
smaller diamonds contained in the same, £2000; pearls, dia- 
monds, etc., upon the arches and crosses, £10,000; also one 
hundred and forty-one smaller diamonds, £5000; twenty-six dia- 
monds in the upper cross, £300; two circles of pearls about the 
rim, £3000. Cost of the stones in the crown, exclusive of the 
metal, £111,900. 

Neat Srocx.—The first horned cattle brought to America 
were imported by Columbus in 1492. In 1750, the best dairy 
farms in Rhode Island contained upwards of one hundred cows, 
and sold 13,000 pounds of cheese, besides butter, bullocks and 
calves. On one farm, seventy-three cows made 10,000 pounds 
of butter in five months. Two acres of good land sustained one 
cow. ‘The present number of cattle in the United States may be 
estimated at 20,000,000. 


Distixncvuisnep Farmers.—Cyrus the Great claimed that he 


was a Persian farmer (he had a pretty largefarm). Frederick the 

Great amused himself by raising melons ; Washington, Jefferson, 

Madison and Webster were all good farmers. 


Luxvury.—tIn spite of the hard times in New York a large 
dealg: in laces says he has never before sold so many or such ex- 
pensive laces as during this season. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A fever of a malignant type is sweeping off large numbers of 
children at Esopus, N. Y. 

Clark Mills, who erected the bronze equestrian statue of Jack- 
son, it is said, has a contract with the city of New Orleans to fur- 
nish a duplicate of the statue for $30,000. 

The New York Association for the benefit of colored orphans 
in the city, have expended in their labors of charity, during the 
past year, $15,355. 

A Spanish passenger by the Pacific was detected in attempting 
to smuggle jewelry, etc., to the extent of about $2000. The goods 
were seized by the custom authorities. 

A very large number of church edifices are being erected in 
Texas. Four religious newspapers are well sustained in the State, 
and there are prospectuses issued for three more. 


The Italian republicans of New York propose to celebrate the 
anniversary of the formal deposition of the* pope, by the Constit- 
uent Assembly in Rome, on the 9th of February, 1849. 


The Hamilton Gazette, the Montreal Pilot, and other Canadian 

apers, are earnestly inviting Queen Victoria to visit her domin- 

ions in Canada. She will not probably accept the invitation at 
present. 


Minnesota is about four times as large as the State of Ohio, 
comprising an area of about 166,000 square miles, or 105,000,000 
acres of land, the most of which is fine rolling prairies of rich 
land, a sandy loam adapted to the short summers of the climate. 


It is stated that upwards of three thousand mechanics are now 
without employment in the city of Newark, and the greatest des- 
titution prevails among them. A benevolent association has been 
formed for their relief. 


The sales of the agent appointed in Bridgeport, Ct., to dispose 
of spirituous liquors, amounted in three months to $4718, of 
which $4621 was for medicinal purposes—and this in a place of 
7560 inhabitants! Bridgeport must be a very sickly locality. 


The coal beds of East Tennessee are beginning to excite atten- 
tion and interest. They are located on the line of the Nashville 
and Chatanooga Railroad. The coal is bituminous and of a soft 
texture. 


Rey. Franklin A. Spencer, pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
in Hanover, N. Y., has been compelled to pay $2500 in a suit 
brought against him by a young lady whom he had accused of un- 
chaste conduct. 


Ten lives were lost by the burning of the steamboat Gipsey, 
running on the Mississippi River. "The vessel was also an entire 
loss, with a valuable freight. Fifty bales of cotton, on the land- 
ing, were also consumed. 

It is stated that Mr. Vanderbilt will shortly start a new line of 
first class steamships between New York and Liverpool. ‘Two 
vessels are to be ready in the course of the coming spring, and six 
or eight others will be added in the course of the next twelve or 
eighteen months. 

The Great Republic has come out of the Brooklyn dry dock, 
and is as serviceable a vessel as ever, in some respects. Her keel, 
lines, etc., remain unaltered. She is 304 feet in length, 48 feet in 
sng and will register 3386 tons, having one deck less than 

fore. 

The Vergennes Vermonter says that Dr. Huntington of that 
city has just parted with the old gray horse which for thirty-six 
years has been a member of his family. It is a ripe old age for 
: horse, and shows that he has been kindly treated and well cared 
or. 


The New Orleans papers announce the death of John Randolph 
Grymes, Esq., an eminent member of the New Orleans bar, well 
known throughout the Union as an able and learned counsellor, 
and as an eloquent and successful pleader. He died December 
3d, at the age of 68. 

Since the first of May last, there has been sent from the War- 
ren, Mass., depot to Boston, 218,604 pounds of cheese, and of 
milk during the same period, 289,994 gallons. During the month 
of November, the same city received 73,128 pounds of pork from 
Warren and vicinity. 

A complimentary dinner was given at Paterson, New Jersey, a 
few days ago, to M. Lafayette, a grandson of the marquis, who is 
on a visit to the United States, in behalf of a suit, now before the 
Supreme Court, relative to thé lands given to his grandfather by 
Congress, for services rendered during the revolutionary war. 

The annual amount of the lead produce of the United States is 
estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000 tons, which is supplied by the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Besides this, about 20,000 tons are annually im- 
ported from forcign countries. 

The State of Vermont is intersected by four hundred ninety 
miles of -railroad, which have probably cost, up to the present 
time, $24,000,000, or $50,000 a mile. Their construction has 
doubled, within the last ten years, the value of the taxable prop- 
erty of the State. The capital was mgstly supplicd by Boston. 


At the Bay State Mill, in Lawrence, Mass., there are manufac- 
tured, annually, four hundred thousand shawls, valued at upwards 
of a million and a half of dollars. The mills consume forty 
thousand pounds of wool in a day, or upwards of twelve millions 
a year. The fleeces of at least three million sheep are annually 
required to supply their demand. 

On the 23d November, the town of Marion, in Mississippi, was 
visited by one of the most violent tornadoes ever experienced in 
that section of the country. Every house in the village, with a 
single exception, was levelled to the ground by the fury of the 
storm, and a number of persons were severly injured by falling 
fragments. 

An interesting case, involving the rights of boarding-house 
keepers, was decided in the New York Courts recently. The 
lan y of a large establishment recovered $2000 damages, with 
costs, for losses sustained by the repair of a building next door. 
The house was rendered untenantable and some of the boarders 
left, hence the suit. 


At Columbus, Miss., a short time since, an outrageous murder 
was committed in a ball-room. It appears that a young man, a 
son of Judge Whitficld, was conversing with a young lady in the 
room. This excited the of J h Nash, one of the com- 
pany: who caught young itfield by the hair, and cut his throat, 

illing him almost immediately. 

Robert Chambers remarks, that a person accustomed to visit 
among the middle classes in Great Britain, is astonished at the 

at table in all quarters of America, ‘ There is,” he 
says, “no stinting as to food. It was often pressed on my notice 
in the United States, that the hired laborers in the field are pro- 
vided with better fare than falls to the lot of thousands of the ‘ gen- 
teel’ classes of England.” 


Foreign Items. 


Thirty-two English transports were lost in the Black Sea on 
the 14th ult. The Prince and the Sea Nymph foundered with all 
on board. Three mail steamers have been stranded. 


Constantinople dates of the 20th ult. state that during the pre- 
vious ten days at least 15,000 men, to reinforce the allies had 
nore for the Crimea, and passed the Bosphorus on their way 

ither. 


A new plastic composition has been invented in London—form- 
ed of clean washed river sand, blue lias lime and common ce- 
ment, in about equal proportions. This composition is moulded 
into the form of bricks or slabs, and without firing it, dries quickly 
and resists the action of the atmosphere. 

Mr. James Anderson, of Edinburgh, proposes a system of rail- 
ways along the coasts presenting no natural means of defence, 
and placing upon these railways trains of carriages, each bearin, 
a gun, so arranged as to be very readily available. Such a rail- 
way train would be a flying train of artillery. 


It is said that when the Britannia bridge, in England, was 
built, it was thought a marvel to get rolled iron plates twelve feet 
long. Now, however, one of the triumphs of machinery is shown 
in the fact that plates are rolled 17 feet six inches long, 5 feet 
wide and | 1-2 inches thick; making a supertices of 87 1-2 feet, 
and weighing thirty-five hundred weight. 


The despatch of troops for the reinforcement of the allies in 
the Crimea, continues without intermission. Every available 
steamship had been taken up by the government for that purpose, 
and it is stated in the London Times that the British government 
is now paying at the rate of three millions of pounds sterling per 
oe “" the charter of steamers alone, besides farnishing them 
with fuel. 


A letter from Constantinople states that a considerable number 
of Tartars have made their submission to the allies. They re- 
quested to be allowed to settle down as colonists in Turkey, and 
a promise has been made to them that they should be transported 
to the province of Brouss, or to the neighborhood of Sinope. 
Since the commencement of the siege, nearly four thousand Tar- 
tars, with two hundred and fifty cars, have been employed at the 
entrenchments of the allies, for wages of one franc per day. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the excess is always 
criminal.—St. Evremond. 

+++. If you want enemies, excel others; if you want friends, 
let others excel you.— Colton. ° 


«++. There is no vice which so covers a man with shame, as to 
be found false and perfidious.—Zord Bacon. 


.++. He that in company only studies men’s diversion, may be 
sure, at the same time, to lose their respect.—Epictetus, 


-++. Love is of the nature of a burning glass, which kept still 
in one place, fireth; changed often, it doth nothing.—Sir 7. 
Suckledge. 

.+.. Whenever you see a man spending his time in lounging 
about the streets, talking politics, you need not expect that he has 
any money to lend.—Gundison. 

-++. Thereis anatural and necessary progression, from the ex- 
treme of anarchy to that of tyranny ; arbitrary power is easily estab- 
lished on the ruins of liberty abused to licentiousness.— Washington. 


-+++ Such as, having heard a disobliging discourse, repeat it 
again to the persons concerned, are much mistaken, if they think 
to oblige them by such indiscreet confidence.—Penn. 

.+.. All see, and most admire, the glare which hovers round 
the external happiness of elevated office. ‘To me, there is noth- 
ing in it beyond the lustre which may be reflected from its con- 


nection with the power of promoting human felicity. — Washington. 


-»++ Honors are in this world under no regulation ; true qual- 
ity is neglected, virtue is oppressed, and vice triumphant. The 
last day will rectify this disorder, and assign to every one a sta- 
tion suitable to the dignity of his character; ranks will then be 
adjusted, and precedency set right.—Addison. 

-++. Human life is often likened to a voyage. It is a voy 
to eternity, attended with great danger, as well as much hardship 
and toil. The sea we have to navigate, viewed in prospect, looks 
smooth and inviting ; but beneath, it conceals shoals, quicksands 
and rocks ; and great multitudes in attempting to reach the dis- 
tant shores, are shipwrecked and lost.—Hawes. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Time is money.” Of course it is, or else how could you 
spend it ? 

A modern fireman—two and a half cords of noise in three and 
a half yards of red flannel. 

If your wife runs away, don’t run after her; if you do, there 
will be two fools in the race. 


An opponent of Pope’s theory, that “whatever is is right,” 
wants to know how it can be when every person has a /eft hand! 

The following toast was recently drank at a social gathering in 
Baltimore : “In ascending the hill of prosperity, may we never 
meet a friend.” 

“T can marry any girl I please,” said a young fellow, boasting- 
ly. “ Very true,” replied his waggish companion, “ for you can’t 
please any.” 

A noted miser having relented so much as to give a beggar a 
sixpence, suddenly dying soon after, the attendant physician gave 
it as his opinion it was from enlargement of the heart ! 

“Miss, will you take my arm?” “ Yes, sir, and you too.” 
“Can't spare but the arm, miss,” replied the bachelor. Then 
said she, “ I can’t take it, as my motto is, ‘Go the whole hog or 
nothing.’ ” 

“ Ah, you don’t know what muthical onthuthiathm ith !” said a 
music-mad miss to Tom Hood. “ Excuse me, madam,” replied 
the wit, “but Ido: musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup; for 
every quart of real there are ninety-nine gallons of mock, and 
calves’ head in proportion.” 

The Post says it is not true that the body of a member of the 
old board of commissioners has been found imbedded in the peat 
meadow that the watcr from Dug Pond flows over on its way to 
Lake Cochituate—so that the singular taste of the pure element 
is not to be accounted for in that way. 


A little girl, five years of age, came home from school the oth- 
er day, and being asked by a member of the family if she was at 
the head of the class, she replied, “ No, I am at the foot.” 
asked the reason for her being there, she very naively replied : 
“ Father says the know nothings are the best.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 15 


A Book to create a Profound Sensation. 


RUTH HALL. 


A Tale of Domestic Life of the Preseat Time. 
BY FANNY FERN. 


400 pp, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 25. 


body knows Fanny Fern; everybody has laughed 
and ¢ over her , truthfal, genial 
writings; everybody Will wish ‘to read this her first novel, 
and every one who does read it, will pronounce it her 
greatest work. Says an able critic, who has read the 
proof sheets: ‘Rath Hall is a work which not only ex- 
ceeds anything Which Fanny Fern has before written, but 
which in many respects surpasses any other work what- 
ever. For intense and sustained interest of narrative, for 
originality of conception and t it, for se ig sar- 
casm and withering rebuke of pretensions and hypocrisy. 
for elevation of moral tone and winsomeness of religious 
inculeations, for vigor, freshness, simplicity. directness 
and faseination saa’ we have never seen its equal.” 


The following are brief extracts me Notices of the Press: 
It is such a story as no one could produce who had not 
genius of a high order. It requires no gift of hee 
to predict that it will produce a sensation. It is a wo 
instinet with genius ; it deals in no abstractions but with 
and of this, our 


Here is a remarkable book—a book to create a profound 
We have read it th volume of 400 
pages, in six consecutive hours. 
extraordinary power and interest There are passages in 
Ruth Hall cal ~ description to anything in the 
works eA. a book that will make a sobbing 
among mothers and cause a general sighing 
over the sins of the rich and sufferings of the poor.— New 
York Mirror. 


A hasty glance over it did not suffice—we have perused 
it lelourel, ; 48 we seldom do ordinary books handed us for 
notice. Fanny Fern’s novel is a complete success, and 
will be more widely read than either volume of: her 
sketches.— Utica Daily Observer 

As everybody will read Ruth Hall, we will not say more 
than that we read it through last night—every page of it, 
and feel well repaid for the time.— imore Patriot. 

Never did a tale abound in so many beautiful images, 
and so skilfully drawn pictures of the heart. It is one 
of the most popular books ever published.— Pail. Mercury. 


THE LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY. 
Editor of the New York Tribune. 
BY JAMES PARTON. 
4500 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 25. 
‘* It is,” says the proof reader, ‘‘ the most interesting book 
 Tever read.” 


Neither with the ¢ ption nor the composition of this 
book has Mr. Greeley had anything todo. The author 
says in his preface: ‘‘I undertook the task simply and 
solely because I liked the man, because I had taken an in- 
terest in his career, because I thought the story of his life 
i to be told.”’ It is further stated in the preface (and 

eed a blishers believe with perfect truth), that *‘ nothing 

n told or suppressed for the purpose of making out 
acase.” 
could make it.” 


book,”’ says the author, ‘is as true as I 


preparation of this work, the author visited every 
place at which his hero resided, and compiled the account 
of his early life, which is very full and extremely interest- 
ing, from the narratives of his relatives, schoolfellows, fel- 
low-apprentices, fellow-journeymen and others. 

As a leading object of the work was to show how Horace 
Greeley came to be the man he is, the history is given of 
the origin of his opini 1 and and as 
complete an account as possible of the wonderful develop- 
ment of his mind in untoward circumstances, and with 
the most restricted means. Mr. Greeley’s arrival in New 
York and his early residence here are circumstantial! 
narrated. Hibs first lift in life occurred in with 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. Onc page only © of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im 
mense circulation of the Picronta. (being over one hen- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picrortat as an 
advertising mediam is, that it is preserred, and not de- 

stroyed being read, being regalarly bound up e 

six months, so that each a‘lvertisement (all being 

on the inside of the paper), b & per t card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Terms ror Apvertisive.—Seventy-five cents a line, 
each insertion, for less than six lines. Sixty-two anda 
half cents per line for all advertisements exceeding six 
lines. __ Terms, cash on receipt of the advertisement. By 

the ber of letters in any advertisement, the 
pr can ece just what length it will make in the pa- 
per, and can thus know what amount to enclose to us 
with the notice for insertion. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 

. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfiekl Sts., Boston, Mass. 


OHN ANDREW, from London and New York 
ey DESIGNER AND "ENGRAVER ON WOOD, No. 12 
Washington Street. Boston, respectfully informs publish- 
ers, authors and printers, that he has estabiished himself 
at the above address, where he will confine himself strictly 
to First Class Book Iilustrations, with a due regard to 
moderate charges. and superior and prompt execution of 
all orders entrusted to him. The annexed list of superior 
Illustrated Works upon which he has been engaged, will, 
he believes, demonstrate his ability to satisfy his patrons. 
London Editions.—The Wandering Jew, Mysteries of 
Paris, Waverley Novels. Abbottsford edition, Heath's Il- 
lustrated Bible, ties of the Opera, London Illustrated 
News. American Editions.—Irving’s Sketch Book, Tales 
of a Traveller, The Alhambra, Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, New York Art Bulletin, The Lamplighter, 

Pictorial. tf jan 6 


Ballou’s 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


ACOBS & DEANE, MERCHANT TAILORS, Dealers in 
Reapy-Mape CLotaine and Men’s FurNisaine Goons, 
of every description. Very splendid 


OVER-SURTOUTS, DRESSING-GOWNS, 
TALMA CAPES, WITH SLEEVES, 


and beautifully trimmed. Elegant Velvet, Cashmere and 
Silk VESTS. Also, GLoves, Necxciotas, Dickeys, Cra- 
vats, Drawers, ete. 

Messrs. J. & D. are in the constant receipt of the richest 
and most fashionable goods from New Y 


from as rich a stock of goods, in their line, as the city 
aff b No. 21 Court Street, Boston. 
James M. Jacons. tf Joun K. Deane. 


REAT ROOK FAIR.—MESSRS. BURNHAM, 
J 58 and 60 Cornhill, have commenced their great An- 
nual Fair, and they invite all those who wish to purchase 
Christmas and New Year's Presents of a literary character 
to call and examine their stock of Gift Books for the Holi- 
days, which consiste of fine editions of the Standard 
Authors; New Illustrated Books; New Juvenile Books; 
Bibles; Prayer Books, Annuals, ete.; Irving's Works, 15 
vois., half calf; Cooper's Novels, 33 vols., half calf; The 
Republican Court, 8vo., full Turkey, beautifully illustrat- 
ed with portraits of celebrated American Women ; Waverley 
Noveis, 27 vols. half calf ; Gems of British Art, 1 vol. 4to. 
Turkey antique; The Crystalotype World of Art, 1 vol. 
folio, fall Turkey Morocco; Life and Works of Franklin, 
by Sparks, 10 vols. 8vo. half Turkey Morocco; Goldamith’s 
Works, 4 vols. half calf; Hume's England, 6 vols. half 
calf; Don Quixote, 4 vols. 12mo. half calif; Fletcher’s 
lustrated Family Bible, 2 vols. folio, the most ee orna- 
mental edition of the Bible published. lt jan 6 


ICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. PHELPS & 
DALTON, 32 Washington Street, Boston. Types and 
PRINTING MATERIALS 
of e description. Orders executed promptly and 
faithfully. jan 6 


the establishment of the first cheap daily pa) and Pn 
author has reized the opportunity to give, forthe 

time, a history of the idea, and of its origination 

subsequent chapters present, in more or “wea a of detail _ 
Horace Greeley as an Editor, Poet. Author and Public 
Speaker ; Horace Greeley in Congress, Abroad, in his Sanc- 
tum, in Broadway, at Church, at Home. on his Farm, etc. 

One chapter contains a collection of his best Editorial Re- 
partees ; another of his best Practical Suggestions ; another 
describes the Routine of the Daily Press, in an account of 
the Tribune Office, by day and night. 


THE HALLELUJAH. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY LOWELL MASON. 
C> 35,000 copies of this work were sold within six 
weeks after its publication. 
It contains nearly Eleven Hundred Pieces, and is the 


y 
most extensive collection of the kind ever published. There 
are tunes of One: Hundred and Twenty Metres, as well as 


MORE THAN SEVENTY ANTHEMS, 
and other Set Pieces, besides numerous Chants. In 
THE SINGING-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
which is more extensive and om in any similar 


work, there are 340 Exercises. Rounds Ges, and an 
entirely new feature, entitled 

Musical Notation in a Nutshell, 
will be found most valuable for short schools. In connec- 
tion with nearly all the tunes, INSTRUMENTAL INTERLUDES 
are printed, ou, in some cases, accompaniments through- 
out. The music of the HaLLeLusan more nearly resembles 


that of 
CARMINA SACRA 


Price, in York, OF 0 per down 
Teachers and Leaders can = each a single 
copy sent os ennaeientien & by mail, post-paid, on remitting 
us sixty cents. 

THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 
entered upon its sixth year in January, 1855. It is a 
handsome journal, published every other Thursday, each 
number containing sixteen quarto pages, including four 
pages of new music. The Rerrew is 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 
aiming to take notice of 
EVERY PASSING MUSICAL EVENT 
which is worth recording ; to convey 
INFORMATION, INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT, 
and to furnish an 
Ever Fresh Supply of New Music. 
The best evidence of its value is, ee, the fact that 


a eo of any other mu- 
sical periodical in the world. 

The Review contains Music. Musical News, Instruction, 
Easays, Correspondence, Criticisms, Reviews of New Music, 
Biography, Anecdotes, ete. 

TERMS :—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

1 copy, annum. 10 


The above books ar ASON New York. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. 


ERALD OF PENMANSHIP! GOOD NEWS 
FOR BAD WRITERS! TO YOUNG MEN GOING 
INTO BUSINESS! You can now obtain, for the first 
time in the world, a practical handwriting, adapted to 
business or a with as much certainty asa 
child learns to walk; and without, nearly as well as with, 
the aid of a master. MAC LAURIN’S CURRENTE CA- 
LAMO (Rapid Pen) System puts this necessary art in the 
power of all, without mist By a series of MANUAL 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, entirely new in their design, 
it takes the chain off the hand, arm and fingers, makes 
the hand perfectly at home on paper, and combines the 
element of rapidity with beauty of execution. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION SERI OF BOOKS. The es- 
sential course of this series consists of Mac Laurin’s Sys- 
tem of Manwal Gymnastic Exercises, in five numbers, 
accom ied by a Book of Instruction, together with six 
of the Mac Laurin Pens and a holder. put up in one pack- 
age, and sent to any part of the United States by mail, 
with the postage paid, at one dollar. 
The larger course is the same as the preceding, aug- 
mented by the Series of Six Round and F ne-Hand Copy 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION! PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT! #1000 to $2000 a rear. More 
than S00 Varieties of Popular Books for the People. The 
undersigned, for many years in the Book Business at 
Auburn, and late of the firm of Dersy & Mitier, has es- 
tablished himself in New York, and. in addition to his 
own, will keep a full supply of the popular publications of 
the day constantly on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices. Our assortment of Agents’ Books is the largest in 
the United States, embracing the most lar books in 
History, Biography, Poetry, Religion, perance, Nar- 
ratives, Travels, Adventures, Popular Mis- 
cellany, Books for the Young, ete. They are a all of a good 
and moral character, and are disposed of throughout the 
country mainly by agents, colporteursand ministers. We 
have a great many agents actively at work, who clear for 
themselves from six to eight dollars per day. There is 
hardly a family that cannot be induced to buy one or 
more of the kinds of books supplied by us. To all those 
desirous of aiding in the noble work of disseminating a 
pure and wholesome literature throughout our land, we 
offer a rare chance to make money, and to do good. Cata- 
logues of our publications, containing full particulars, 
furnished on application (post-paid) to 
J.C. DERBY, Publisher and Bookseller, 
New Marble Building. 119 Nassau Street. New York. 


ARNUM™M’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. P. T. BAR- 
NUM, Proprietor, J. GREENWOOD, Manacer. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 
Performances twice a day. This most attractive 
of Public Entertainment in New York, comprising the 
substance of 


SEVEN MUSEUMS IN ONE, 
and combining, with this unparalleled collection of curi- 
osities, to which Novelties every day are being added, a 
perfectly chaste arrangement of 
FAMILY AMUSEMENTS, 


in the Lecture Room, in the shape of Moral Dramas, Select 
Comedies, Correct Farces, Popular Songs, Pretty Dances, 
ete., all of them modest as well as mirthful, adapted to 
gratify the most fastidious taste, without offending the 
most conscientious principle, and presented in a manner 
that, for ability and propriety, 


SURPASSES ALL COMPETITION. 

Admittance to the Performances, as well as all the Cu- 
— 25 cents ; children = ten, 12 1-2 cents. 

jan 


IFE ILLUSTRATED.—A new first class Family 

Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science and 

the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. 
Published weekly. at two dollars a year. in advance. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. De- 
voted to Phrenology, Psychology, Physiognomy, Human 
Nature ; to Education, Self-Improvement, Biography (with 
portraits), Mechanism and the Natural Sciences. Monthly, 
at one dollar a year, in advance. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD OF 
REFORMS .—Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health; with Anatomical and other En- 
gravings, illustrating the Human System; with familiar 
instructions to learners. It is emphatically a guide to 
health and longevity. Monthly, at one dollar a year, in 
advance. 

P.S. For THREE DOLLARS, a copy of each of the above 
will be sent to one address one year. Please address 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
jan 6 It 308 Broadway, New York. 


ANDSEER’S GREAT PAINTING OF “THE 

4 TWINS” will remain on /ree exhibition at F. PAR- 

KER’S Book and Print Store, 50 and 52 Cornhill, until the 
second week in January. 2t jan 


O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. Book 
agents wanted to sell useful and pictorial works for 
1855. Wanted, in every section of the United States, 
active and enterprising men to engage in the sale of 
** Sears’s Great Work on Russia,” just published, and 
some of the best books issued in the country. To men of 
address, possessing a small capital of from #25 to 
$100, such inducements will be offered as will enable them 
to make from three to five dollars per day profit. The 
books pe by us are all useful in their character, 
ext . and ¢ 1 large sales wherever 
they are " det. For further particulars, address, post- 
paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 
(> Senp ror one Copy.—The readers of the ** Picto- 
rial” are respectfully informed that single copies of the 
work on * Russia” will be carefully enveloped in stout 
paper, and sent free, at our risk, to any post-office, on the 
receipt of the established retail pelos, three dollars, ad- 
dressed as above. It | jan 6 


ILBOR’S COMPOUND OF PURE COD 
LIVER OIL AND LIME isa certain cure for Con- 
sumption, Scrofula, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
General Debility, and all scrofulous humors. Sold whole- 
sale and retail by the proprietor, 
ER B. WILBOR, Chemist, 


ALEXAN 
66 Court Street, Boston. 
New York, J. anes Albany, Dexter & Nellesar; Troy. 
C. Hei t & C h . Winslow & Young; Phil- 
adelphia, Dyott & ‘Gams; Richmond, Bennet & Beers. It 


Books and two Blank Exercise Ruled Books, for 
practice, making twelve books in all, with pens and In- 
struction Book, at two dollars. Published by 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
jan 6 Chambers Street, New York. 


URNETT’S SUPERIOR EXTRACTS of Rose, 
Lemon, Nectartne, Vanitta, Brrrer 
NAMON (prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
highly concentrated), for flavoring —— Pies. Blanc- 
Mange, Ice Creams, Jellies, Sauces. ¢ cae as and 
sold wholesale and retail by JOSEPH BURN ; APOTH- 
xcary, 39 Tremont Street, Boston. 
> The attention of Confectioners, Hotel Keepers and 
Families is respectfully invited to the above named Ex- 
tracts. They have all the freshness and flavor of the deli- 
cate fruits from which they are prepared. and are less 
expensive. jan 6 


RINTING INK of all grades and colors from the 
celebrated Phenix Manu factory of WILLIAM F. 
ROUT, New York, ON TY Joun K. Rogers & Co., 
agents, at the BOSTO E FOUNDRY, &pring 
Lane. This ink is alenia used on the PicroriaL and 
Fiae, and purchasers are referred to their pages as speci- 
mens of its color and quality. jan 6 


GOOD CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! Want- 

ed, in every county of the United States, active, en- 

rising men, of good address. to act as agents for our 

publications, which are all useful and es in their 

character, contain nothing that is pernicious and degrad- 

ing, and will not in the degree offend the taste or 
dice of any section. 

Our publications are among the best and cheapest ever 
offered to the capital of 
but $85 to $100 can’ make a profit of from #3 to #5 per 
day. Each agent has a district allotted, of one or more 
counties, in which he has the exclusive pa of sale. 
For full address 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
jan 6 it 188 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


tad AGENTS AND NEWSMEN will 


a 
200 varieties. elegantly bound and richly illustrated. Lib- 
eral discounts to newsmen ; 
that we employ on terms. Address 

i , ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers. 
jan 6 It Auburn or Buffalo, New York. 


NNUAL SALE OF 
AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

JONES, BALL & CO., 
Have received, direct from Europe, their usual variety of 
Rich and Unique Articles for 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
Comprising the best and largest assortment to be found 
in the city, consisting in part of Rich Papier Mache Goods, 
Parian Statuettes. Groups, Vases, etc. Fine Gold and 
Diamond Jewetry. Also. the largest stock of RICH SIL- 
VER WARE to be found in the country. 
FANCY GOODS 

of every deseription will be offered at the Annual Sale, at 
extremely low ell 


ic P tfully invited to examine our 
Srock, which will be fi freely shown without importunity to 
rehase. 


bos WASHINGTON, AND 1 SUMMER STREETS, 
jan 6 (SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE.) 


HE RUSSIA SALVE, 2 cents a box, REDDING & 
Co., Proprietors. Boston. is an excellent ointment to 
have in the house in case of Burns and Scalds to children. 
and better than the old-fashioned bread poultice for Old 
Sores, Wounds, Boils, ete. It is recommended by many 
Boston physicians ; established thirty years ago. jan 6 


“YE CONSTABEL.” 
Ye constabel he walked in haste, 
Beneathe November showres ; 
“ Whate hurry, man?” Quoth he, “ T go 
For ye Bale of Thousand Flowers.” 
(To BE CONTINUED.] jan 6 


"S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, OR 

VOICE LOZENGES. These lozenges are recommend- 

ed for bronchial affections. For alleviating coughs, allay- 

ing any irritation of the throat. and clearing the voice in 

— or singing. they will be found beneficial. Put 

up by JOHN I. BROWN & SON. For sale in New bas 
ton; Philadelphia, F. Brown; Washington, 

Callon. It jan 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 
B We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
to those who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & 
Are now prepared to supply all the Books of the season, 
including everything suited for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents for young and old. Our variety being too lar, 
to be included in an advertisement, we give titles of ay 
those new and unusually attractive. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


The Republican Court ; Ornaments of Memory ; Parables 
of our Lord; Winter Wreath of Summer Flowers ; —— . 
Rivers of France; Gems of British Art; Miss Coo 
Country Life; Homes of Authors and Statesmen ; 
Authors and Artists, ete. 

A BEAUTIFUL DIVERTISEMENT FOR CHILDREN. 
FANNY GRAY. 
A History of her Life, in a serics of Siz Beautiful Figures, 
from new and exquisite designs, printed in oil colers in 
the best style of art. 

It is enchanting; we have seen that excels it. 
— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Without exception the most beautiful thing of the kind 
ever brought out in this country. — Traveller. 

Nothing could well be more elegant and attractive.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Children’s Trials, elegantly illustrated; Guizot’s Popu- 
lar Tales; The Wonderful Mirror; Ways of Deing Good ; 
Stories of Sea and Land; Harry’s Vacation; Willy's First 
Present—with more than a hundred other new and beau- 
tifully illustrated books for the young. 

Beautiful Editions of the Poets, Valuable Biographical 
Works, Standard Histories. In short, everything suitable 
or desirable for the season, adapted to every taste, may be 
found at our store. 


111 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. j6 


ONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY FOR ASTH- 

MA.—The signal success which has attended this 
Medicine, has induced the proprietor to publish some ac- 
count of ita wonderful properties, and to offer it for the 
benefit of fiigse who are afflicted with the above named 
painful diséfi#e. The following certificate will show the 
= in which this remedy is held by one who has 
used it: 


Bostox. August 4, 1854. 
Mr. Burxett—Dear Sir: The remedy for Asthma, which 
you prepared, has given me such great and speedy relicf 
that I cannot refrain from thanking you for it. My suf- 
ferings for many years were dreadful: often depriving me 
of rest, both day and night, for many weeks together. so 
that my life became almost a burden to me, and I expect- 
ed to suffer as long as my life lasted. I had tried every 
hitherto known remedy within my reach, with little or no 
1 effect. Last March, Waircoms’s Remepy, prepared 
y yourself, was recommended tome. The first dose quite 
relieved me; since that time a teaspoonful of the UCom- 
pound, taken whenever I have felt any Asthmatic symp- 
toms, has in every instance relieved me. Believe me, sir, 
no consideration would tempt me to be without a bottle of 
your Asthma medicine. I do not quite like to have my 
name in all the newspapers, but you may make such use 
of this for the benefit of the afflicted as you deem So ag 

I am, ete., -L. 


THIS PREPARATION IS EXCLUSIVELY THE PROPERTY OF 
JOSEPH BURNETT, 
39 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
jan 6 To whom orders may be addressed. 


EASON OF FURS.—ABORN, No. 9% 
}) ton Street, Boston, invites the attention of the La- 
dies to his magnificent assortment of Superb Furs. made 
up in the newest and most approved styles. and consisting 
of full sets of HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, RUSSIAN SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, STONE MARTIN, ROCK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINKS, ete. His stock of MUFFS, VIC- 
TORINES and CUFFS. he is confident has never been sur- 

1 by any ever offered to the good taste and judgment 
of the Ladies of Boston and vicinity. jan 6 


R. J. CHEEVER has the largest and best asrort- 

ment of Trusses. Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder 
Braces, Laced Stockings for Varicose Veins, Knee Caps, 
etc., that can be found at any similar establishment. Also, 
made to order. all kinds of apparatus for the correction of 
every variety of distortion, malformation or physical de- 
formity of the human frame. Store and Office, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. It jan 6 


HE MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
The Newsboy. a new novel. illustrated; price, $1 25. 
The Know Nothing Token, a Wide Awake gift, 1 00. 
Easy Nat: or, The Three Apprentices, plates, 1 25. 
Bertha and Lily, a Romance. By E. Oakes Smith. 1 00. 
The Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, 40 plates, 1 25. 
My Courtship and its Consequences. By H. Wikoff. 1 25. 
Poems and Ballads of Gerald Massy, 75 cents. 
The True Graces of Maidenhood, By Rosalie Bell. 1 25. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail post-paid on receipt 
of price. Address J.C. DERBY, Publisher, 
jan 6 lt 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


JERUVIAN SYRUP, for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Boils, General Debility, 
etc., sold by the Proprietors, N. L. CLark & Co., Import- 
ing Druggists, 237 Broadway, New York, and for sale in 
Boston by JOSEPH BURNETT, 39 Tremont Street. and 
WILSON, FAIRBANK & Co., 43 and 45 Hanover Street. 
In reference to the character of this medicine, the pro- 
prietors, instead of expressing any opinion of their own, 
would refer to the following 
CARD. 

The undersigned, having severally examined with much 
interest evidences of the curative power of a medicinal 
remedy called ** Peruvian Syrup,” feel authorized to say, 
from repeated observations of the uniformly admirable 
effects of the medicine, that its claims to pubiic trust and 
confidence are worthy of careful examination. 

Joun PieRPoNtT, @ May, 
F. T. Gray, Tuomas A. Dexter, 
Moses GRANT. Wa. Jackson. 

Boston, Nov. 7th, 1854. 

N. B. Persons wishing to become special agents for the 
sale of this medicine, will please apply to the proprietors, 
by letter or otherwise. jan 6 


Flag of our @inion. 


An elegant. moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and origina! tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of THe mam- 
MOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and t system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ee $2 00 
subscribers, 


One of Taz Frac or ovr Union. and one copyof 
#4 00 per annum. Published every 
Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
CORNER OF TREMONT AND Sts., Boston. 
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a handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 
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BALLOU’ PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. 
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[For description, see page 


